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LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL 


NE of the outstanding architectural creations which, although only partly completed, 
is even now a building of which Liverpool may be justly proud. The foundation 
stone was laid in 1904. When completed it will be a monument, in both design and 


construction, to twentieth century genius. 





TENTEST Building Board has its special uses for every 
class of building. Its chief points of value are its 
exceptional insulating qualities, its effectiveness in 
preventing damp and condensation, and ensuring comfort 
and quiet amid noisy surroundings. We will gladly supply 
architects on request with specifications and full details of 


the many uses of TENTEST in building construction. 


Liverpool Cathedral is one of a 
number of examples of distinctive 
architecture that we have chosen 
to illustrate in our advertise- 
ments. It is gratifying that 
these have been very much 
appreciated by many architects. 








THE TENTEST ASTOR HOUSE, 


FIBRE BOARD TTeNleSl ALDWYCH, 
Co. (1929) LTD. So ee LONDON, W.C.2 


Phone: Holb. 8018/9. 
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BOODLES’ CLUB FETE AT RANELAGH, by THOMAS ROWLANDSON. In the Collection of the late Captain 


Desmond Coke, and reproduced by permission of his Trustees. 


On April 27 of this year Desmond Coke the collector and novelist died. Of himself he wrote in his Confessions of 
an Incurable Collector : “ Vf it could be remembered of me, at my death, that I loved beauty and tried modestly to save it 
from oblivion; that I wrote novels, mediocre, indeed, but such that they were ‘all my own work,’ and could not be docketed 
as copies of some greater master; that I gave England a collection such as could not now be bought of painted silhouettes 
by English artists of che eighteenth century; that I helped her to keep in England the paintings of Rowlandson, a great 
and very English artist; that I was almost the first English buyer of some English Moderns; I shall not feel, remote and 
leisure-demanding idiot as I am, that I have failed totally in the career I set myself, not narrowly, of Art.” 

Captain Coke’s collection of Rowlandsons (some of these were burned in the fire at Hudson’s repository before the war, 
and fifty-nine of them were spoiled at the flooding of the Tate Gallery), showed that Rowlandson was not merely the 
aricaturist, but a superb draughtsman with a power of depicting English landscape and an admirable sense of colour. 

Phe Boodles’ Club Féte was, of course, one of the functions held at the old Chelsea Ranelagh. A description of the old 


and new Ranelagh is given in Mr. Beresford Chancellor’s article on pages 191-4 of this issue. 
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Pictures and Prices. 


By Alan Pryce-Jones. 


OT so very many years ago, before Art was in- 

vaded by art, the possession of an Academy 

picture gave very much the same standing to 

a ballroom as a piano to the workman's 
parlour. Our richer peerage ate enormous dinners below 
group upon group of ruminating Grampian cattle, bought 
from the Academy if the peerage were merely rich, or 
specially commissioned from Hurt or the Watsons if it 
were very rich indeed, less for the merit of the picture than 
to mark a definite social condition. 

But now that this is no longer possible it has been neces- 
sary to assess the cattle simply at their value, with a result 
that can be seen from time to time in the salerooms, when- 
ever another Herkomer is knocked down for thirty pounds 
or less. In the past year alone the records show a Landseer 
of some size sold for £16, a “‘ Sunset at Sea” of Alfred 
Stevens at {6, two. significantly named Orchardsons, 
“Escaped ”’ and “ Rejected,” at £31 and £50 respectively, 
and even a Burne-Jones of repute and with a title in French 
at {620. That is to say that the great Victorians are nearly 
as cheap as the best moderns, and wretchedly cheap com- 
parei to the best successful moderns. But the odd thing is 
that, unlike the poets, long life is essential to their reputa- 
tion. Those who have survived the days when Alma 
Tadema would refuse thousands for a commission still can 
be exalted for their Scottish scencs, the cattle only a trifle 
more shaky, the heather only a shade more mauve from 
retrospection; for the public, always uncertain of artists, 
still plumps for the oldest. 

Wit at the expense of academic art is a poor business, 
and it would be only impertinent to jeer at the Academy, 
on the ancient charge of not being unacademic, were it 
not that our own heroes will soon have to face the cold 
test of the salerooms. And let it be said at once, to blot 
out the picture of undergraduates mocking a second-hand 
Sickert, that it is lucky the day of heroes is over. 

At the end of the last century, people believed what they 
were told. Because some respectable persons had said that 
Alma Tadema was a great painter, his greatness was accepted, 
the more readily because that manner which we now call 
academic was then considered creative. It will explain the 
breakdown of the academic in art if we remember that the 
mechanical age was then at its apogee, that to a public 
still bowled over by the newness and efficiency of anything 
machine-made, an academic education seemed positively 
progressive. Our excessive reaction from this attitude has 
naturally revived the cottage arts; so that in certain circles 
it is still thought implicit in the nature of art that its pro- 


ductions shall be as ill-adapted to their purpose as possible. 
But out of these extremes a feeling towards art, more nearly 
proper than at any time since the Renaissance, shows signs 
of appearing, a feeling in brief that art is not so very 
tremendous, nor artists so inevitably heroic. 

Without this feeling great art is out of the question, for 
great art springs always from the casual. That is why there 
is no general statement to be made about it, no net in which 
to catch a thing so shy. The Victorians were most com- 
petent, and occasionally excellent, men; but they laid their 
nets with assurance, made statements, so to speak, with 
both hands, and painted ‘‘ The Light of the World.” And 
at Christie’s today you can see the result. 

The true function of the Academy is obviously to make a 
nicely normal background for better things. Art is never 
repetitive; the manner of Northcote and Opie, creative 
academicians, has no more force to offer, and equally 
obviously the manner of Matthew Smith, however stimulat- 
ing, would merely tickle in Burlington House. The sale- 
rooms recognize this in the high prices still reached by 
painters of the early academic period, and the low prices 
reached by their successors. Of the ’seventies and eighties I 
cannot find a better example of the true Academy picture, 
nor a more suggestive price for it, than a certain work of 
Marcus Stone, lately sold for £11, and entitled ‘‘ Working 
and Shirking.”’ I have not seen the picture, yet I have 
seen it, year after year, under a different name. Immediately 
before the war, it would have a long and literary name : 
“She Walks, The Lady of My Delight, A Shepherdess of 
Sheep.’”’ Immediately after the war, it would be nobly yet 
tenderly called ‘‘ Trawlers at Evensong,’”’ and nowadays it 
would be a segment of life in Newquay, one of those com- 
munal pictures to which husband, wife, child-prodigy and 
the art pupils have each contributed a few strokes and 
a great deal of advice. And all the time these pictures, 
or rather this picture, of whatever period, is being sold 
for £1I. 

This is as it should be. But it must be exceedingly 
irritating for those who buy from the Academy as an invest- 
ment that it should be so. The average business man, who 
ultimately controls the artistic as well as all other markets, 
has no time to choose, and small inclination to look at, any 
picture which has not the backing of recognized opinion. 
The opinion of competent critics scarcely ever reaches him 
except in the unprofitable articles of a daily paper; so that 
unless he has rare confidence in himself, there is no safe 
field of selection for him but the Royal Academy. My point 
is that, unfortunately, it is not safe, 
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The Royal Acad- 


CiNy, for the cultivation and 


improvement of the Arts of Design. 
The opinions of contemporary painters. 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—Because criticism of the Royal Academy 
has become tiresome by repetition, it does not follow that the criticism 
is ill-founded. There are signs that the Academy is itself aware 
of this, for a study of this year’s R.A. shows that the door has 
definitely been opened for the entry of a‘ sane modernism.” In view 
of this important event, we have ventured to depart from our usual 
custom of dealing with the Architecture at the R.A. in order to ask 
the painters three questions (of which the academic question whether the 
Academy ought or ought not to be academic is not one), for, in spite 
of the R.A.’s gesture, a glance at the list of exhibitors reveals the 
absence of the names of nearly all the best English artists. Why? Do 
they not desire to exhibit at the R.dA.? To this question only they 
can reply, and we have therefore approached a number of well-known 
painters with the object of finding out why they have not exhibited their 
works. Their answers are set out below and must be allowed to speak 
for themselves. 


1. Do you ever submit your work to the Royal Academy ? 
If not, why not? 


2. What useful purpose, if any, do you think the R.A,, as 
al present constituted, serves ? 


3. In the event of your answering Question 1 in the 
negative, what reforms, if any, in the Royal Academy would 
lead you to submit your work to it for exhibition ? 


MARK GERTLER. ETHELBERT WHITE. 

1. I have sent pictures to the Royal My work has been often submitted to the 
Academy twice, and have been refused on Academy, but it has repeatedly been 
both occasions: the first picture I sent—a refused. 7 
portrait of Sir George Darwin—is now in the Of late I have ceased to send. This has 
National Portrait Gallery; the second—a _ been also the experience of many of my 
nude study—called ‘‘ Young Girlhood,’’ contemporaries of quite considerable reputa- 
considered by many cf the most eminent _ tion. 
critics to be one of my best works. It was 
last exhibited at the Guillaume Gallery, 
when they had their first and very select 
show of English painting. It is owned by 


REX WHISTLER. 





Mr. Walter Taylor, who has, perhaps, one of 1. I have never submitted any of my 


the most important collections of modern 
painting—English and French, So you will 
understand why I have not sent again. 

2. I fail to see what good purpose the 
Academy can serve, when so many of the 
very best painters of the country are kept 
out. It can only—on the contrary—serve 
a bad purpose by misleading the average 
person into believing that any painter not 
to be seen on the walls of the Academy 
cannot possess any real merit, , 


work to the R.A. Not, however, from my 
ever having definitely decided not to do so, 
but because I have always felt that it must 
be a disadvantage to be hung in an exhibition 
which earns for itself annually (and I think, 
justly) the reputation of giving most promi- 
nence to a large collection of what must be 
the worst paintings and sculptures done in 
the country. 

To just one or two distinguished painters 
with great reputations already made else- 
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where, exhibition of their works there can 
do no harm, of course, and probably it is a 
good place in which to sell them; but for a 
beginner like myself, I feel it is too great a 
risk to get one’s work hung on a vast crowded 
wall, frame to frame with unspeakable 
horrors. 

2. The R.A. gives us each year a very 
excellent but very small exhibition of archi- 
tectural designs and this probably reaches 
a wider public, being held in Burlington 
House, than if it were elsewhere. The only 
other useful purpose which the R.A. serves, 
in my opinion, is that it is a market for 
a certain number of works which would 
not find purchasers probably, if exhibited in 
the other London galleries, where competi- 
tion is keener, and criticism and _ the 
public more exacting. 

As, however, a large percentage of the 
works sold through the Academy are surely 
not works of Art at all, it seems as though 
the R.A., by spreading these productions 
about, were scarcely ‘cultivating’? and 
‘‘improving’’ the Arts as it was intended to 
do, but rather the opposite. 

3. I believe that the great reform needed 
in the R.A. is that there should be a great 
veduction in the number of works accepted for 
exhibition. Surely it is unreasonable to 
expect the country to produce 1,600 good 
(or even moderately good) works of art 
each year? 

If the number of exhibits was halved or 
even reduced by two-thirds the R.A. exhi- 
bition might well become one of the best and 
most interesting to be seen each year in 
London. No doubt many horrors in paint 
and stone would still be there, but they 
might then be in a minority, and many 
artists who, today, keep away for fear of 
‘“ being found in bad company ”’ might think 
it safe to submit their works. 


PAUL NASH. — 


1. No: (a) because I believe it would be 
accepted; not on its esthetic merits but 
for political reasons; (b) because the intro- 
duction of one or even a few “ modern” 
paintings among ‘‘ Academy ”’ paintings 
would only make confusion ; in juxtaposition 
““modern’”’ and ‘‘ Academy ”’ work would 
both suffer by contrast. The gulf is too wide. 

2. AXsthetically none. Publicly none. 
Socially, whatever useful purpose is served 
by society people crowding together in their 
best clothes. Commercially, business for 
Academicians, Academy painters, framers 
and gilders, artists’ colourmen, and caterers. 

3. The only conditions under which I 
would submit pictures for exhibition at the 
Royal Academy are the following: (1) the 
reservation of a special room devoted to 
“independent ”’ painters; (2) the formation 
of a special jury composed of artists capable 
of judging “‘ independent ”’ work. 

Notr.—In fairness to a bewildered public 
and the formidable list of well-known artists 
whose pictures are not exhibited, I suggest 
that THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW should 
reproduce a few of the “‘ modern ”’ pictures 
which the Committee has included in an 
effort to broaden the scope of the exhibition, 


JOHN ARMSTRONG. 








1. No. Because (i) the Selection Com- 
mittee consists of a number of gentlemen 
who, as recent events have shown more 
clearly than usual, are not aware of the 
nature of a work of art; (ii) too many 
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1. Do you ever submit your work to the Royal Academy ? 


If not, why not ? 


2. What useful purpose, if any, do you think the R.A., as 


at present constituted, serves ? 


3. In the event of your answering Question | in the 
negative, what reforms, if any, in the Royal Academy would 
lead you to submit your work to it for exhibition ? 


pictures are selected to be properly hung or 
seen. 

2. None. 

3. (i) The abolition of Royal Academi- 
cians and Associates. 

(ii) The Selection Committee to be 
nominated in the first instance by the 
directors of the National Gallery and the 
Tate. These men, being in constant touch 
with works of art, are the most likely to 
appoint persons capable of judging works of 
art. Afterwards perhaps by the vote of the 
exhibitors of the previous year. 

(iii) Not more than two works by any one 
artist to be hung. 

(iv) The exhibition to be limited to 500 
paintings and a suitable proportion of other 
works. 


C. R. W. NEVINSON. 

1. Never. Because when I was young 
prejudices and reactions were even greater 
in those days than today. I also associated 
myself with living things and not dead old 
gentlemen. 

2. None. 

3. The Institution in my opinion is too 
old and rotten to be in any way under-pinned 
or bolstered up. Nothing but its complete 
removal will be of any value to living art 
in this country. 





E. McKNIGHT KAUFFER. 


1. I do not submit my work to the Royal 
Academy, nor do I know what it is, for I 
have never been to an Academy exhibition. 
I have heard about it and what I have heard 
makes me less concerned than ever. 

2. None whatsoever except to say : ‘‘ Meet 
me in front of the Academy.”’ 

3. Complete reform, recognizing the fact 
that art is not a social function nor a copy 
of photography, and the fact that a live 
artist is worth more than a dead one. 


HENRY MOORE. 


1. No. The sculpture at the R.A. is of an 
even lower standard than the painting 
when it is not incompetent it is purely 
commercial. It is badly presented and over- 
crowded. I find sufficient opportunities 
for exhibiting without sending to the R.A. 

2. No; unless catering for popular taste 
is a useful purpose. 

3. It is impossible to expect the R.A. to 
judge with understanding or sympathy the 
work of artists more alive to contemporary 
growths and movements. By forming from, 
say, the New English, the London Group, 
and the 7 and 5 Society, a selection com- 
mittee who would control a modern section 
to the Academy, exhibitions more represen- 
tative of present-day art might be produced. 


WYNDHAM LEWIS. 

I am a one-man show. I cannot under- 
stand why you should address these ques- 
tions to a one-man show. Further, have 1 
shown signs of exhibition mania, that you 
should insult me in this way? No picture of 
mine would remain on the wall, even if I 
put it there, in the midst of any official 
or unofficial herd of English pictures. To 
humour you, however, and answer your 
ridiculous questions about Burlington House, 
I would far rather send to the Academy 
than to the London Group, for instance, 
because I would rather exhibit my picture 
under the patronage of Mr. Augustus John’s 
beard, than under that of Mr. Roger Fry’s 
spectacles. Also I would prefer people to 
wear top hats to come and see my picture, 
so that at least they did not /ook so depress- 
ingly like artists. Also at Burlington House 
half the pictures would be photographs 
(decently covered up with pigment, that 
goes without saying), and therefore at 
least more accurate. (‘‘ The camera cannot 
lie’’; there would be less quite irrelevant 
falsity.) Also, I should be in the company 
of canvases that were frankly vulgar, which 
is surely better than to be suffocated by 
the respectability of a tame and timid 
modernity.” 


“ 


CEDRIC MORRIS. 


While I believe it quite possible that some 
of my work might be acceptable to the Royal 
Academy | have not submitted it for the 
following reason, of which | will not encum- 
ber your space with the obvious amplifica- 
tions. 

Because the R.A. serves mainly for the 
vainglorious, and too often tasteless, embel- 
lishment of commercial prosperity rather 
than to encourage the development of one 
of the basic forms of human expression. 
The loss to the nation thus imposed is 
immeasurable, and it is eloquent of our 
decadence that those who seek a remedy can 
only emphasize the financial disadvantages 
of lack of education and initiative in official 
purchase. 

Because the R.A. maintains a standard 
of specifics and quackeries in support of 
selfish pecuniary advantages and opposes 
the natural development of artistic appre- 
ciation after the same manner as official 
religion opposed the advance of science in 
the Middle Ages. The Academy is the 
principal agent in the hoodwinking of the 
public as to the identity of pictorial values 
intrinsic to good painting; the most obvious 
of many instances is to be found in recent 
disclosures, inasmuch as were true pictorial 
qualities sought by those sitting in official 
judgment deceptions practised by photo- 
graphers or copyists would be immediately 
apparent. : 

I would make it clear by these indications 
that, in my opinion, the aspect from which 
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art is viewed in England is wholly wrong. 
Good painting is timeless, there is no such 
thing as ‘‘ modern art’’; there is much 
charlatanism in the present and more in the 
past, much outside the Academy as well as 
within; all whereof true judgment can only 
be attained by education, for it is clear 
that were the English public as meagrely 
informed in literature as it is in art it would 
constitute a savage people. 

As to reform, we shall ‘‘ muddle through ”’ 
at the maximum waste of talent, life and 
money, for while mammon is god, official- 
dom will continue to cater to the highest 
bidder for a ‘‘ good likeness ’’ or a “ pretty 
view,” and mollify criticism by occasionally 
pressing an artist into association. 


C. MARESCO PEARCE. 


1. I never send to the Academy, and have 
not done so since I was a student of architec- 
ture. My reason is that I do not like it as 
an institution, and do not like its exhibitions. 

2. I think that the Royal Academy serves 
at least one purpose useful to many artists. 
't provides an excellent “shop” in which, 
if they are fortunate enough to satisfy the 
jury, they may exhibit their works, free, to 
an enormous, if not always very discriminat- 
ing, public. 

I feel also that we owe a very real debt 
of gratitude to the Academy for the superb 
exhibitions of the great art of the past, which 
are held from time to time in its galleries. 
This appears to be one of the most truly 
“* Academic ’’ functions which it fulfils 
possibly the only one. 

3. This ‘question is very difficult to 
answer—especially if one is to confine one’s 
letter to a reasonable length. 

But possibly the answer is really very 
simple. For I do not believe that any 
reforms short of total annihilation and 
reconstruction on entirely new lines, could 
ever make of the Royal Academy a satis- 
factory institution for the exhibition of 
contemporary art. (And to be really, finally 
effective, this phoenix-like rebirth would 
probably have to be repeated at more or less 
regular and frequent intervals.) For in my 
opinion one of the chief defects from which 
the Academy suffers is its longevity. Some 
things improve with age—good wine, good 
hams, and some cheeses, possibly good 
buildings—but only up to a point (and that 
point, that complete and perfect maturity, 
naturally varies in various cases), and after 
that point all things begin to deteriorate. 
But exhibiting societies appear to reach 
maturity very early in their life, and then 
gradually lose vitality and interest. 

Of course, most art societies suffer from 
this same defect (and it would probably be 
an excellent thing if all such societies had, 
by law, to be dissolved at the end of ten 
years at latest from their inception). But 
they generally suffer from it to a less degree ; 
for few of them can rival the Academy in 
its venerable senility. 











EDWARD WADSWORTH. 





1. No. Because our conception of and 
aim in painting are fundamentally opposed. 

2. It is a kind of shop which provides 
incomes and positions for various painters 
and presumably provides ‘‘ what the public 
wants.” 

3. It cannot reform—except very slowly— 
without losing its character as a- national 


institution. One cannot take it more | 


seriously than that. 
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1. Do you ever submit your work to the Royal Academy ? 


If not, why not ’? 


2. What useful purpose, if any, do you think the R.A., as 


at present constituted, serves '? 


3. In the event of your answering Question | in the 
negative, what reforms, if any, in the Royal Academy would 
lead you to submit your work to it for exhibition °? 


HENRY LAMB. 

1. Not at present; because I do not con- 
sider it contains an appreciable proportion 
of modern talent. 

2. Segregating dullness. 

3. The inclusion as members and on active 
committees of the greater bulk of the 
younger and more vital painters and sculp- 
tors. But I do not think this possible 
without an important change in the taste of a 
public attracted in plastic art mainly by 
photographic and literary merits. 


MAURICE LAMBERT. 

Regarding your three questions, as you 
say, my name is not in the list of exhibitors 
at the Roya! Academy, which is one of many 
institutions to which I have never submitted 
my work. I offer no criticism of any of these 
bodies. My personal attitude is sufficiently 
defined by my abstention; the place the 
Royal Academy holds in the national life is 
another matter, and one which is outside my 
province, as also would be any personal 
suggestion of reforms. I regret that I don’t 
feel called upon to answer your three ques- 
tions more categorically. 


FRANK DOBSON. 

Before answering your questions I should 
like to ask two which you might publish 
with my answers. 

(a). Why all this fuss about the Royal 
Academy every spring ? 

(B). Why not put down on Piccadilly, in 
front of Burlington House, a few loads of 
straw from the beginning of May until 
August Bank Holiday for a few years and 
let that institution die in peace ? 

Now I will take a fresh sheet of paper and 
try to answer your questions. 

1. No. Reasons : (a) I do not see that any 
constructive purpose would be served by 
my submitting my work to the jurisdiction 
of a body, the majority cf whose ideas of 
art and what a work of art should be are 
diametrically opposed to my own; (b) my 
output is fortunately or unfortunately small, 
therefore I have not erough work to send 
to the societies to which I belong or the 
various exhibitions that invite me to exhibit ; 
(c) I do not like the way the sculpture is 
presented at the R.A. 

2. | suppose it enables those who wish to 
see work of that kind to see it. 

3. IL suggest the present galleries be burned 
down and rebuilt by a contemporary archi- 
tect, lighted and decorated in such a manner 
that works of art may be exhibited under 
the best conditions. 

I may say in closing that I feel the whole 
ot this business to be somewhat impertinent, 
because 1 am sure that the majority of the 
R.A.s are about as much interested in my 
opinion and activities as I am in theirs. 


ALLAN WALTON. 


I have not sent my work to the Royal 
Academy because whenever I have seen 
exhibitions of the Royal Academy it appears 
to me that the majority of the pictures 
exhibited have been painted with a principle 
different to that which I admire. Therefore 
one naturally does not submit work to a 
selection committee which appears to be 
out of sympathy with one’s own views on 
painting. 

With regard to question No. 2 I do not 
see that the R.A. at present serves any 
useful purpose except that it facilitates 
portrait painters obtaining commissions and 
good prices for their work. 

The answer to question 3 is that I should 
send my work to the R.A. if I thought that 


the selection committee included in it 
people who I thought might view with 
sympathy the aims in painting which 


I attempt to achieve. 


JOHN BANTING. 


1. | never submit my pictures to the R.A. 
as I am quite sure they would be refused, 
and if they were accepted I should feel very 
ashamed. 

2. The only useful purpose of the R.A. 
is to reflect the more disagreeable forms of 
English life—that is to say, the lives of 
lord mayors, colonels with hardened arteries, 
romantic country squires, and again still 
more lord mayors. 

3. I can think of no reforms which would 
lead me to send my pictures to this effete 
and slightly comic association. 
JEAN VARDA. 





I would have answered your questions 
about the Royal Academy in their due 
order had not my mind been entirely 
disordered by half a dozen of strange 
reports I happened to hear the same day, 
but from different people, concerning this 
Institution. In each case every detail was 
sworn to be true and exact, and being, 
personally, of a fabulous and proverbial 
credulity I believed without a shade of 
restriction. But in the process of couching 
the same by writing, some vague suspicion 
arises in me that the truth has been handled : 


even (if exaggeration does not carry me 
further than my thought) a speck of 


maliciousness seems to tinge them, and a 
carefully concealed attempt against the 
majesty, solemnity and pompousness of 
the Royal Academy is lurking there maybe. 
And to be thoroughly fair this is my secret 
notion. These anecdotes which, with the 
fabulous and proverbial sincerity that 
characterize me, I am going to record here, 
seem to violate the sacred and holy laws of 
strict probability. If my fabulous and 
proverbial good faith has been surprised by 
some unscrupulous fable-monger, I here 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


express the fervent hope that some genuine 
lover of truth among your readers will 
redress any falsification, alteration or adul- 
teration of the bare, the nudely bare facts. 


First Report. 

The United Incorporated Society of 
Photographers from New York and the 
Syndicat Général des Photographes, France 
et Colonies, from Paris, simultaneously, after 
Mr. Llewellyn’s speech, lodged a violent pro- 
test, against which the entire London Press 
opposed a unanimous conspiracy of silence. 
The photographers’ contest is that any 
parallel between a Royal Academy picture 
and a photo is not only detrimental to 
their profession but actually constitutes a 
calumny and a libel. For, while a camera 
at least gives faithful documents of reality 
and, at its best, pleasant and comely shapes, 
a Royal Academy picture is always devoid 
of either. 

Second Report. 

The tst of May, before the very doors of 
the Royal Academy, hawkers were offering 
pocket or rather palette-knives for sixpence, 


advertising their ware: ‘‘ Scratch before 
buying.” 
Third Report. 
Four owners of last year’s Academy 


pictures, seized by sudden suspicion in the 
dead secret of well-panelled-to-muffle-the- 
sound closets, scratched their properties 
and in each case found a photo as basis. 


Fourth Report. 
Crescendo of Scandal. 
Four other pictures scraped to the bone 
revealed a bare canvas ! ! 


Fifth Report. 

The child (aged 7) of a famous, fervent 
and passionate devotee to art and a ravenous 
collector for more than half a century of 
royal academical products rose up and made 
to his amazed and flabbergasted father the 
following speech : 

‘Daddy, awake! Daddy, do you realize 
that a Lord Leighton of important size has 
been sold at Christie’s the other day for 
It guineas? Do you realize, father dear, 
that any of these funebrial and imperishable 
horrors, these saturnine and vicious mon- 
strosities, you flood your house with, will not 
fetch a tenth of Lord Leighton’s price by the 
time I grow a moustache? ”’ 

(Here a shudder runs down my spine in 
recording the cynical remarks of this pre- 
cocious but satanical child.) Then with a 
contemptuous, a sardonical sneer the infant 
prodigy pursued : 

‘““ Hurry up, father, before the paint is too 
dry to resist tlhe best paint-remover. Scrape 
it off with the sixpenny scraper. Render to 
the canvas its original virginity, scrape the 
underlying photo, make it pristine white, 
that at least it may be used again.” 

Here the infant prodigy drew a deep 
breath and the sardonical grin vanished 
from his lips. Swelling his voice into a roar 
he proceeded : 

‘More air! more air! Away with these 
Academicalities. Father, cruel father, with 
your love for vulgarity you drove me to 
despair and psycho-analysis. I am a senile 
infant-prodigy with a sardonic smile. I will 
never live to grow a moustache.” 

‘“‘ I wish,”’ said the father—but the child in 
a thundering voice (some people afterwards 
called it prophetic) concluded thus : 

“Hurry up, father; sell the canvas 
rendered-to-its-original-virginity for 1os. 6d., 
which is more than I will get by the time 
I will growa... ” 

““ Leave your moustache alone,” 
father. 


said the 
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Ranelagh. 


By E. Beresford Chancellor. 


HE original 
Ranelagh had an 
existence of 
exactly seventy 
years’ duration, and 
although Vauxhall had 
preceded it by ten years 
and was destined to sur- 
vive it for no fewer than 
fifty-six, it has somehow 
contrived to stamp itself 
more indelibly on the social 
annals of the Georgian era 
than has its famous rival. 
But in these crowded times 
the history of Ranelagh has 
become rather nebulous, 
and, in view of the fame : 
and success of the modern I 
club, something regarding 
the annals of its predecessor 
may not be considered inopportune. 

In or about the year 1690, the Earl of Ranelagh built 
for himself a mansion just to the east of Chelsea Hospital, 
and when, twenty years later, Lacy, of Drury Lane Theatre, 
purchased the property from the Ranelagh family, and 
in 1741 commissioned William Jones, the architect, to erect 
an amphitheatre, and otherwise convert the place into 
one for public amusement, it was given the name of the 
original owner. That amphitheatre was the famous 
Rotunda whose shape seems always to form the background 
of the social activity of the period, and in the pictorial hands 
of Canaletto and Scott stands,as it were, as the characteristic 
hall-mark of British fashionable life of over half a century. 

In these days when financial details have a more extended 
interest than was formerly the case, it is interesting to 
know that the capital necessary for the inauguration of 
the venture, was provided by the issue of thirty-six shares 
of the value of £1,000 each, and that the largest shareholder 
was Sir Thomas Robinson, known, because of his great 
height, as ‘‘ Long Sir Thomas,” but whom a contemporary 
writer subsequently described more poetically as “‘ Ranelagh 's 
Maypole and Garland of Delights.” Robinson, who, by the 
way, lived in a house in Prospect Place, close to Ranelagh, 
was its first manager and held that post till his death in 
1777: 

It was on April 5, 1742, that the place was opened to 
the public, but, as is not unusual in such cases, it was still 
in an incomplete state, as we learn from Horace Walpole 
who, going there on the following 22nd of the month, 
writes “ I have been breakfasting this morning at Ranelagh 
Gardens: they have built an immense amphitheatre, 
with balconies full of little ale-houses: it is in rivalry to 
Vauxhall and costs about twelve thousand pounds. ‘The 
building is not finished, but they get great sums by people 
going to see it and breakfasting in the house: there 
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THE CARVED OAK SUMMER-HOUSE, 
which overlooks the croquet lawns. 


were yesterday no less than 
three hundred and eighty 
persons at eighteen pence 
a-piece.” A more formal 
and elaborate opening took 
place on May 26, when the 
Prince and Princess’ of 
Wales and a distinguished 
company gave that cachet 
to the place which it con- 
tinued to enjoy for many 
along year. George II him- 
self was partial to its attrac- 
tions and was accustomed to 
urge people to patronize it 
——as if he had been a share- 
holder. Perhaps he was. 

In addition to its rural 
charms, masquerades and 
ridottos began to be or- 
ganized here, and although 
Horace Walpole at first affected not to care for the place, his 
letters prove that he was a frequent visitor. He was like 
Pepys in the matter of ‘‘ Hudibras’’: he found the town 
crying it up so much, and his friends being so amused, that 
he felt he must like it malgré lui; and by 1744 he had become 
a regular habitué, even stating that it had “ totally beaten 
Vauxhall,” and that ‘nobody goes anywhere else.” 
Another determined frequenter was the great Lord 
Chesterfield, who became so devoted to it that he ordered 
all his letters to be directed to him there; or such, at least, 
is Walpole’s heightened way of indicating his friend's 
partiality. 

Not only did fashion from the first take Ranelagh under 
its wing—‘‘ you can’t set your foot without treading on a 
Prince of Wales or Duke of Cumberland ’’——but Ranelagh 
became one of those attractions to which, as a matter of 
course, illustrious foreigners visiting our shores, were 
taken, and in their honour gala performances were arranged, 
and other diversions. 

The result of this success was the usual overcrowding, 
and Walpole, in May 1748, tells George Montagu that 
“t’other night in a string of coaches we had a stop of six 
and thirty minutes’”’ on the way there. 

The fact is, everyone went to Ranelagh from Royalty to 
mere writers and artists. Goldsmith was to be seen there 
in his puce-coloured Filby-provided coat; Sir Joshua with 
his ear-trumpet ; Gray, at first critical, but like Walpole at 
length conquered; and Dr. Jchnson himself, puffing and 
blowing, and solemnly affirming that the coup d’@il was the 
finest thing he had ever seen, and gave an expansion and 
gay sensation to his mind such as he never experienced any- 
where else. On one point there seems to have been a general 
consensus of opinion, and that was the inadequacy of the 
refreshments. An entrance fee of 2s. 6d. included a “ regale” 
of tea, coffee, and bread and butter, the last the only form 








(2) THE BLUE AND 
GREEN DRAWING- 
ROOM forming the entrance 
to the Winter Garden; the 
colour scheme of the walls 
is an artificial representation 
of the colour scheme in the 


garden. (3) THE GARDEN 


CLUB HOUSE leading 


HALL OF THE 
drawing-room, 
showing the elaborate gilded balustrade of the stair- 
case. (4) The WAX MODEL of the famous duel which 
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lined with old Dutch tiles. 
as the summer houses, were designed by Sir George 
‘ ENTRANCE FROM THE 
TERRACE TO THE WINTER GARDEN. 


took place at Barn Elms (the 
Ranelagh Club) in the year 1678 
between the Duke of Buckingham 
and the Earl of Shrewsbury. 
The model is inserted over the 
mantelpiece of the small Blue 
Dining-Room. The fireplace ts 


This, with other rooms, as well 














The Architectural Review, June 1931. 


of nutriment obtainable, whence Foote’s 
sobriquet for Ranelagh as ‘‘the bread 
and butter manufactory.’”’ Even the 
Lilliputian chickens and sylph-like ham 
of Vauxhall were here lacking. But people 
were then satisfied with less than they 
would be now, and to walk round and 
round the rotunda and listen to the 
music—and of music there was plenty 
both vocal and instrumental (once the 
young Mozart played some of his own 
compositions there)—-to watch the fire- 
works, or to crowd, at enhanced prices, 
into some special gala performance, was 
enough for our ancestors. 

The proximity of the Thames to 
Ranelagh was a special feature in the 
popularity of the latter. People were not 
only able to get to it by this easy and 
pleasant way, but on more than one 
occasion the management arranged 
regattas which were witnessed by large 
crowds, in the grounds themselves as well 
as those in boats. A famous river-féte of 
this kind took place in June 1775, the 
beautiful admission ticket to which, 
designed by the delicate skill of Cipriani 
and Bartolozzi, was handed in by half 
the nobility, and at least one member of 
the reigning family. 

There is no doubt that royal patronage 
was a great stand-by to Ranelagh, and 
when, after some rather lean years, a 
recrudescence of public favour took place, 
in 1790, it was largely due to the favour 
which George, Prince of Wales, and his 
brothers showed it. The Ranelagh of 
today has continued the tradition, and 
has had for its two chairmen, the Earl of 
Athlone and, at present, the Duke of York. 

The close of the century witnessed 
a season of prosperity in Ranelagh’s 
fortunes which fully equalled its earlier 
popularity. All sorts of fresh attrac- 
tions were added, one of which was 
a show representing Mount Etna with 
Vulcan’s Forge and attendant Cyclops, as described in the 
netd of Virgil, what time an olla podrida of music 
taken from the works of Gluck, Haydn, Handel and others 
was played, the whole ending ‘‘ with a tremendous explosion.” 
Here, too, that strange person the Chevalier D’Eon gave 
exhibitions of fencinz, with the Prince of Wales and 
Mrs. Fitzherbert among the spectators, and here Madame 
Mara electrified the audience by the beauty of her singing. 
In 1802 Boodles gave here that famous ball which is among 
the club’s more decorative annals, and here Colonel Greville 
and his Picnic Society occasionally held their revels. 

But the place had by now begun todecline in public favour, 
and such extraneous attractions as these and many others 
merely gave it a sort of artificial prolongation of life. The 
end came in 1803, when, on July 8, the rotunda was opened 
for the last time. Two months later the various buildings 
were dismantled and their contents dispersed by auction. 
The organ at which Dr. Burney (Fanny’s father) had for 
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A reflected view in one of the large convex mirrors of 
THE BLUE DINING-ROOM. 


long presided and whose keys had been touched by the 
inspired fingers of the youthful Mozart, found an unexpected 
home in Tetbury Church, where it remained till 1863. 
The grounds have. long since been absorbed in those of 
Chelsea Hospital. Ranelagh was something more than a 
mere place of amusement. It was for seventy years an 
institution, and one can no more visualize the social life 
of the eighteenth century without it, than one can the 
days of Charles II without Whitehall, or those of the 
Regency without Carlton House. 


Ranelagh Today. 


Just as the modern Kit-Cat Club had no association 
with the Kit-Cat Club which once assembled in Tonson’s 
Mansion at Barn Elms, so the Ranelagh Club of today 
(which was once the original Kit-Cat Club) has no connection 
with the Ranelagh which bulks so largely in the social 
annals of the eighteenth century. But it so happens that 
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RANELAGH. 





7. THE ROCKERY AND WATERFALL at the edge of the 


/ 


lake. ‘The Rockery is filled with Alpine plants which, in the spring, 


something of which the Chelsea Ranelagh was to the earlier 
Georgians, the Barnes Ranelagh mutatis mutandis is to us 
later Georgians. For it is Society's playground par excellence. 

Indeed it is just here that London’s once rural environment 
still, to a great extent, survives, for as you throw off the 
urbancharacteristics of Hammersmithand cross theriver, you 
seem to catch a breath of the authentic country, with Barn 
Elm Park (Ranelagh) only separated by Beverley Brook from 
the broadexpanseof BarnesCommon. Amore perfect position 
for such a club as Ranelagh could hardly be imagined. 

It is now some forty odd years ago since Tonson’s old 
abode became available, on the expiration of Signor Garcia’s 
tenancy, and Mr. Reginald Herbert obtained a short lease. 
One of gg9 years was subsequently purghased for the 
Club by Sir George Hastings from the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners to whom the property belonged, and hither 
came the Ranelagh Ciub, which had earlier had its head- 
quarters at Ranelagh House, Fulham. But the success of 
the venture in its new quarters was not at first marked, 
and it remained for Sir George Hastings and the body of 
gentlemen he gathered round him, to realize the future 
possibilities of the place and to create, by enlargements to 
the existing somewhat dilapidated mansion, and by laying 
out the grounds with constant improvements, that beautiful 
spot which is now recognized as Society’s selected pleasure 
ground. Some twenty years ago, too, the directors of the 
club added a considerable area of ground to the existing 
premises, with the result that every kind of out-of-doors 
sports can be enjoyed there—polo, tennis, golf, croquet, 
bowls, etc. But it is perhaps with the first game that 


are a patchwork blaze of colour. THE SUMMER-HOUSE on 
the hill is of stone. 


Ranelagh is specially identified, and on great days here the 
place is like a living Debrett. 

Present-day pleasure and the memories of the historic 
past are, too, intimately combined in this spot, where the 
ghosts of so many and such diverse personalities must 
haunt the shy recesses of the groves in which the great ones 
whom Kneller painted, passed some of their unregarded 
hours.: And one wonders if an added nervousness is 
imparted to those historically-minded ones who drive off 
from the first tee on the golf course, in remembering that 
it was near this spot that the Duke of Buckingham and 
Lord Shrewsbury fought their famous duel, what time the 
lady who loved the one but was legally tied to the other, 
stood by, dressed as a page, and watched the deadly thrust 
by which her paramour slew her husband. Today you may 
see one of the rapiers used in that historic encounter, hanging 
in the hall of the club-house, and in the small blue dining- 
room is a beautifully executed wax model of the event based 
on a drawing by Pettie (4). 

What Tonson did for a certain few in the time of Queen 
Anne, so Sir George Hastings, by the exercise of rare ability 
and administrative talents, has done for a vastly larger public 
in our own days. And he has effected more perhaps than he 
at first may have realized that he was doing. For not only 
has he created a beautiful spot, but he has indirectly saved 
the 140 acres of which it consists from becoming the prey 
of the builder, and thus joining so much more of outlying 
London, in being covered with the villas of the Victorian 
convention. Like the able physician he is, he found a 
London lung and he preserved and enlarged its activities. 
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(8) THE SOUTH-WEST FRONT OF THE CLUB 
HOUSE facing the lawn and lake; possibly the most com- 
prehensive view of the establishment. In the foreground is 
the floral clock, which, of its kind, is unique. The works 
of the clock are hidden in the centre and the time is indicated 
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figures of the clock. 





the clipped 
(9) THE ENTRANCE FRONT of 
Ranelagh where the coaches assemble and the members are set 
down toenter the Club House. This faces the well-known avenue look- 


ing up towards the Thames. On the left are the offices of the Club. 


by large aluminium hands which go round to 











DORCHESTER 
HOTEL, 
PARK LANE, 
LONDON. 
W. Curtis Green 
and Partners, 
Architects. 
LOOKING UP 
AT A WING 
FROM PARK 
LANE. The 
oriels, which 
occur on all 
salient angles, 
are of steel with 
panels in cast 
iron, and are 
painted dull gold 
to match the 
other windows. 
The walls of the 
hotel are faced 
with two-inch 
precast concrete 
slabs with an 
outer skin of 
finely - crushed 
Botticino 
marble; these, 
together with 
two-inch cork 
slabs inside, form 
the shuttering 
containing the 
seven-inch rein- 
torced concrete 
wall, which 
carries the 
building for its 
entire height 
above the first- 
floor level. 
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(1) THE HOTEL 
FROM HYDE 
PARK. (2) A 
working drawing 
of a corner of 
the MAIN’ EN- 
TRANCE (or 
south) FRONT. 
(3) A view from 
under the MAR- 
QUISE ON 
THE MAIN 
ENTRANCE 
FRONT, showing 
the reinforced 
concrete con- 
struction and 
painted plaster 
decoration. (4) 
THE MAIN 
ENTRANCE 
FRONT at the 
junction of Park 
Lane and Dean- 
ery Street. There 
are eighty salons 
and three hun- 
dred bedrooms 
in the hotel, 
each with direct 
access to. the 
open air on the 
main fagades. 
A separate en- 
trance to the 
ballroom is pro- 
vided at the 
north-west end 
of the building 
in Park Lane. 
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The balconies _ 
Each bay is in three units, 


forced concrete slabs, tied back to the floors and built in as the walls were raised. 
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were built of precast rein 
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(1) and (2) Plans of a TYPICAL FLOOR in the hotel and of the GROUND FLOOR. (3) A working drawing of the PARK LANE FRONT. 
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THE WELL HOUSE, NORTHIAM, SUSSEX. 
Very few thirteenth-century timber struc- 
tures have been fortunate enough to 
remain untouched until the present day. 
The Well House is, however, an almost 
perfect example, the only additions being 
a fireplace and the oriel window, both of 
which were added in the sixteenth century. 


building and was designed to match the old work. 
The timbers, however, were worked in the modern 
manner to make it clear that the kitchen wing is a 
twentieth-century addition. The new bedroom (4) was 
formed in the existing loft, the walls and windows of 
the original building being retained. Plasterwork has 
been introduced between the ceiling beams and a new 
The west front (1) shows the house fireplace added. The oak flooring is from 2 ft. to 3ft. 
very nearly as it was originally built, (3ggeeaee iy ¥ thick, and in parts 20 in. wide. The original boards 
but with the sixteenth-century oriel window = were so well laid that the joints are hardly discernible. 
and chimney stack on the left and two modern stacks in the centre The sixteenth-century fireplace (5) shows the original overdoor 
and on the right. (2) Plans of the ground and first floors. The and lintel. The firedogs and back are medern. The alterations 
new kitchen wing (3) was added to the end of the original and additions to the house were designed by Forbes and Tait. 
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A REMARKABLE MODEL OF THE 
NEW SCHOOL FOR THE MERCHANT 
TAYLORS’ COMPANY AT SANDY 
LODGE, NORTHWOOD, MIDDLESEX. 
This exceptionally fine example of the 
model-maker’s art might easily deceive 
the unwary; so well has it been made that 
all but those with professional eyes 
could be forgiven for thinking they were 
looking at actual views of the school. 
The form of the plan (1) and (2) has been 
largely conditioned by a desire that all 
the classrooms and working portions of 
the school should have a southerly aspect. 
This has meant two long arms, each with 
their corridors on the northern side. 
These arms turn towards each other at the 
west, and are linked together by three 


arches and a low clock tower (5). 
will be turfed, except where a broad paved meeting-place connects 
together the library block (4), and the museum block. Across the east 
end the arms are joined together by the assembly hall, which is on the 
first floor, with access and cloakrooms below. The dual traffic of the 
two arms is shepherded through a low half-moon cloister to the great 


The space enclosed by the arms 
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entrance gate with its porter’s rooms, and beyond this, as the crown 
of the plan, will eventually be the chapel, its east end falling to the 
River Colne. In (3) can be seen the Headmaster’s house and the 
assembly hall beyond. The walling materials of the School are 
two-inch multicoloured bricks, and the roofs are tiled. William 
G. Newton and Partners, Architects. 





The following pages. PLATES ll, Ill, and IV. THREE MODERN WALLPAPERS. Last month some samples were included of Morris wallpapers, 
and this month, more by way of corollary than contrast, some specimens of SALUBRA wall-covering are shown. They illustrate the fact. 
that wallpapers need not necessarily follow along the pleasant and conventional lines of flower and check patterns. The SALUBRA papers 
are fadeless, like Morris papers, but they can also be washed down with a stiff brush, soap and water. These papers are made on 
the Continent, and the designs are by Continental artists. They have a certain brightness of colour which is not usually associated with the 
sober gloom or nursing-home cheerfulness of the average wallpaper, and the designs, though large, increase the size and airiness of a 
comparatively small room. Plates Il and IV were designed by M. Flogl, and Plate III by Julia Eble. 
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AN EXHIBITION OF ITALIAN GARDENS is at present being held in the 
grounds of the Palazzo Vecchio, Florence, and is to continue until the end 
of the present month. Excursions are being arranged to many of the gardens 
in the vicinity of Florence, including those illustrated in (1), (3) and (4), and they 
have been thrown open to visitors during the period of the exhibition. The 
pictures on this page show (1) THE GARDENS OF VILLA GAMBERAIA, near 
Florence, looking towards the amphitheatre designed in topiary work. (2) THE 
STAGE OF THE THEATRE IN THE GARDENS OF THE VILLA MARLIA, near 
Lucca. Another example of the kind of theatre, designed in topiary work, to 
be found in the gardens of many Italian villas. (3) THE FOUNTAIN OF 
THE JSOLOTTO WATER GARDEN IN THE BOBOLI GARDENS, Florence. 
The statue is of Andromeda by A. Parigi. (4) THE SWIMMING POOL IN 
THE GARDENS OF THE VILLA PALMIERI. 
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NATURE IN CHAINS. The form of a textile design may be in a stripe, diagonal, check, 
spot or figure. The ornamentation may be taken from nature or from period styles. Yet 
with this wealth of material and this convenient harness in design, many coverings and 
wallpapers today are either poor imitations of the Morris School or even worse. Nature 
herself can make skilful designs. The effect of wind over barley (1) can be almost literally 
transcribed on paper and produce of itself a pattern at once intricate and pleasant (2). Again 
the designs to be seen in the bark of a tree (4) are suitable for patterns in watered silk (3). 
The commercial floral style confines itself to roses and sweet peas, being without the force 
or inventiveness that looks, from every angle, at flowers, water-weeds and fungi for inspiration. 


But it is not necessary only to copy from nature to create good design. In fact, frequently 
it is better not to copy. The most elementary stage leading to pure abstract design is the 
conventionalization of nature or rather of natural objects. The photograph of Llamas in 
Peru (6), which shows those curious animals in their arid surroundings, would surely be 
among the last objects from which one would think any sort of design could be made. 
Yet by conventionalizing their forms and linking them up with more formal scenery, an 
elaborate and obvious pattern has been produced (5). Pure conventionalizing is at once 
the most elementary and the most sophisticated force in art. For example, a child will 
draw a profile with two eyes, or a jam-pot with circles for top and bottom from whatever 
position the jam-pot be viewed. The cavemen of Australia conventionalized the monsters 
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(1) BARLEY. (2) A DESIGN BASED ON BARLE 

(3) A DESIGN BASED ON THE BARK OF A TREB 

Z THE BARK OF A SILVER BIRCH. (5) TH 

= & ard LLAMAS OF PERU conventionalized into a repeating desig 

a © (6) The same in their natural state. From Ornamentation an 
Textile Design. 
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of their country. The modern artist invents shapes and makes pattern 
from them or conventionalizes everyday objects out of recognition and int 
pleasing designs. The sincerity of effort in the child, the caveman and th 
cubist produced designs more inspired and satisfactory than the expensiv 
revivals of French embroidery, medieval tapestry and commercial flora 
designs with which most people are surrounded. 





It is the natural function of a creative person to construct his materia 
into some form, whether it be words into an argument or hay into a ha 
stack. Design in its very literal sense, as it is used here, for the adornme 
of textiles and wallpapers, does not have to be copied only from nature. Th 
extreme naturalism of (2), the less obvious naturalism of (3), and the definit 
conventionalization of (5) are steps in the progress towards abstrad 
design, which are also illustrated in the arrangement of this page. 


The arrangement of mere shapes can form an abstract design, but wher 
striking forms are already suggested by nature the artist, as opposed to th 
commercial hack, can play with them and weave them into a pattern as aliv 
as the real thing. 

Ornamentation and Textile Design. By Aldred T. Barker, M.Sc., F.T.I. London: Methuen.  Pri¢ 


15s. net. 
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FOUR THOUSAND YEARS OF EGYPTIAN SCULPTURE. 


A HISTORY OF EGYPTIAN SCULPTURE is given in these illustrations. 
The black granite statue of Nofret (1) is an example of the work of the 
MIDDLE KINGDOM, c. 1995 B.C. The scribe Amenhotep, son of Hapu (2) 
is the product of the NEW KINGDONM, c. 1200 B.C., as also is the pair of hands 
(3) and the torso (4). It was during the dynasties of this kingdom that the 
architecture and sculpture became restrained and more realistic. A little later, 
at the time of Tutankhamen, detail and colour became more prominent and the 
statues and sculpture were less severely decorative ; the outermost of the three 
coffins enclosing the mummy of Tutankhamen (5) and a shawabti-figure of 
Tutankhamen (7) display these elements. The figures are carved from a coni- 
ferous wood and covered over with gilt, while the ead-dress in (7) is of ebony ; 
the power of depicting the human features did not die out until Muslim times. 

The SAITE period, 712-332 B.C., marks the gradual influence of Graeco-Roman 
art, although the green basalt head of an old man from Memphis (6) (Berlin 
Museum) is fuil of the strength of the MIDDLE KINGDOM and the restraint of 
the NEW. Thereafter statuary became Roman and turned into Romanesque 
reliefs in the Coptic period, A.D. 395-640. The Muslim period from A.D. 640 
is more notable for Mosque architecture, and ceramics are the most interesting 
of the applied arts. A bronze falcon (in the Harari Collection) (8), however, is 
a characteristic piece of Muslim work and similar objects, influenced by the 
same Arabic design, are made to the present day. They are generally in the 
forms of animals, for the Muhammedan religion forbids the artist to sculpt the 
human form. 

The long succession of periods from before 3300 B.C. until after A.D. 640 shows 
that the art of Egypt is interwoven with the very birth of civilization and that it 
reveals, while concealing, the secrets of the ages. Having had its inception and 
development at the crossroads of the world’s travel, it benefited by unlimited 
inspiration. It flourished through the 6,000 years which contained the four 
mighty epochs—Pharaonic, Alexandrine, Christian, and Moslem—and produced 
an artistic legacy that will be a world wonder as long as human beings exist. 
Down through all this vast period of evolution there runs a continuity of native 
influence, due undoubtedly to the effect the peculiar dry daylight that exists 
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along the Valley of the 
Nile had upon the 
successive generations 
that lived there. We 
co-mingle in spirit with 
the mighty of the earth 
as we look at the sun- 
gilded pyramids at 
Gizeh, or on the tomb 
of Tutankhamen, or on 
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that head of an old man in basalt from Memphis. But it has been left to us to 
enjoy more than all our predecessors, for archeologists attracted here from every 
corner of the earth are daily discovering more. 

Never before has an authoritative panoramic story of ‘‘The Art of Egypt 
through the Ages ”’ been readily available. 

Not architecture alone but all the arts and crafts are reviewed sympathetically. 

Sir Denison Ross’s editing of the words of Peet, Hall, Blackman, Newberry, 
Carter, Gardner, Gaseless, Cresswell, Arnold, and Mrs. Devonshire has achieved 
just that balance essential to make the book read like a novel and still possess the 
undisputed accuracy essential to work of this nature. 

It is a real contribution to the available knowledge of what Egypt has done for 








the world, and its perusal will create a genuine desire to 
learn more which can only be achieved by wandering up 


the Nile. 
A. C. BOSSOM. 
The Art of Egypt through the Ages. Edited by Sir E. Denison Ross, C.I.E., 
Ph.D., etc., Director of the School of Oriental Studies. London: The Studio, 
Ltd. Price 42s. net. 
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(1) DECORATIVE 
EMBROIDERY, 
designed by 
Mrs ZorACH, 


Photo: Peter A. Juley & Son. 





Some Reflections on Recent Tendencies 


American Architecture. 
By Dorothy Todd. 


HORTLY before I left America, I was told by a 
chemist that a silk purse could be, actually had 
been, made of a sow’s ear. That singularly 

ie gratuitous transubstantiation notwithstanding, it 
is proposed to base this article on the truth inherent in 
the older adage. And it is here suggested that: not 
only may we assume as negligible America’s contribution 
to the arts, in our time; but that it is useless to expect 
improvement until the main direction of opinion in that 
country shall materially have changed. 

Whether life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 
might or might not be the chief concern of American 
democracy today, is conceivably open to question. But 
this much, at least, is patent to every attentive observer of 
the transatlantic scene: pursuit of the “essential oil of 
truth’ is rarely to be listed among popular American 
pastimes. 

In his recent (admittedly prejudiced, but withal vastly 
discerning) analysis of the New World Scénes de la Vie 
I'uture, Monsieur Georges Duhamel drew some _ profound, 
if disquieting, conclusions. In relation to the abuse of 
language current with the Movies, he remarks: “in any 
sane republic, deliberate esthetic hooliganism would be 
punished by thrashing—no less.’’ And in making such a 
statement he in no wise exaggerates the gravity of the 
issues involved: In America, a deliberate pandering to 
the lowest elements in the community, in matters of taste, 
is coarsening the national fibre, and rapidly entailing con- 
sequences whose import far exceeds any mere esthetic 
significance. 


It is neither, we have been told, the critic’s function to 
deal with initial stupidity, nor with inattention. The same 
may be said of the artist. And this reservation suggests the 
only possible escape from a majority of so-called problems 
propounded in the United States today. In relation, for 
instance, to our subject, the writer has invariably found 
it is not so much judgment in modernism, as judgment 
itself, which is at stake. 

Creation in the arts is the outcome of a mood. And we 
are faced with a national habit of mind peculiarly in- 
auspicious to creative endeavour. And, since the effective- 
ness of a teacher is of necessity conditioned by the ability 
of his disciple to comprehend, we shall see that for want of 
intelligent application imported theories, in general, have 
missed their mark. 

We are here concerned mainly with two causes: obtuse- 
ness of comprehension—due to a system of brutalization 
deliberately projected by certain commercial forces ; super- 
ficiality, or frivolity of judgment—due, in part, to an 
abnormal national tempo. In the first connection, the 
average newspaper head-line is a case in point. That 
sledge-hammer presentation (which assumes, as it develops, 
semi-imbecility on the part of the reader) not only distorts 
the truth by exaggeration, but is generally symbolic of 
methods which induce a habit of mind incapable of the finer 
shades of understanding. All talk of a budding national 
style, in such circumstances, is arrant nonsense. In- 
adequacy never yet inspired a style. 

And newspaper and Movie methods are but isolated 
examples of a vast conspiracy of pander designed to facilitate 
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The Architectural Review, June 1931. 


Photo: Maurice Goldberg. 










(2) A model of an AERIAL RESTAURANT for the Chicago 
World’s Fair, 1933, designed by BEL GEDDEs, 


assault upon the democratic purse. The individual is 
discouraged from all intellectual effort, and is singularly ill 
equipped to appraise or extract the value from any new 
idea. (Plumbing, in the New World, may be modern; 
public opinion is noticeably reactionary, in type.) And 
the masses—by means of a sinister exploitation of the 
“‘ wish fulfilment ’’ theory—are deliberately inocculated with 
a concept of life which is compatible neither with reality nor 
art. Thus—whereas the so-called Modern movement is 
distinguished, above all, by austerity and a return to 
fundamentals—it was scarcely to be expected that its 
products might appeal to a majority steeped in the illusion 
of a parvenu dream. The Trade might have learnt this, 
for the asking . it had “no time ”’ to ask. 

Acceleration, divorced from objective, has little apparent 
utility. It is essential, we are told in America, to get 
quickly to the point. But it is one of the disadvantages of a 
utilitarianism 4 outrance that neglect of the principles or ideas 
which lie behind phenomena, not infrequently entails some 
practical misapplication. A little simple analysis would 
have saved the commercial gentlemen, who were so badly 
bitten in their attempt to exploit contemporary decorative 
art, some time and much expense. At the end of the summer 
of 1930, the collapse of methods until then in vogue became 
apparent even before the country entered the throes of a 
major economic crisis. And it is the main contention of this 
article that their failure was due to a muddled and entirelv 
characteristic state of mind. 

The average purveyor to America is fashion mad. He 
lists with every wind that blows, and gapes up every 
lamp-post. It is essential to be “in on” every new notion. 
It is not essential, it would seem, to be properly informed. 
Thus it comes about that whereas nowhere have modernist 


Photo: Willard D. Morgan. 
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(3) Across-section of a MODEL AIR PORT, showing railway, 
pedestrian and automobile levels, designed by RicHarpD J. 
NEUTRA, who, in common with most left-wing architects 
in all countries today, is much concerned with town planning 
on a large scale. 


Photo: Maurice Goldberg 


(4) A model of the UKRAINIAN STATE THEATRE, 
designed by BEL GEDDES. 


theories enjoyed so wide a publicity, nowhere may one find 
so little understanding of their essential character or import. 
‘We don’t know where we’re going ; but we’re on our way,” 
was at one time a popular slogan in the U.S.A. Its popu- 
larity puzzled this writer... its truth appeared too 
painful to be funny. 

But if the main direction of America’s modernism has 
been regrettable so far, the experiment in detail has not 
lacked hilarity. ‘‘ Let’s kesh in on modernism”’ said a 
well-known manufacturer to one of New York’s more serious 
designers. And the language, as the sentiment, was 
characteristic of the elements involved. America having 
elected to get into the swim, the Trade, with characteristic 
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RECENT TENDENCIES IN AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE. 


a (5) and (6) THE OAK LANE COUNTRY DAY SCHOOL, PHILA- 
DELPHIA, designed by Hower and Lescaze. This building for 
children of from two to four years of age is planned in sympathetic 


Photo: Ralph Steiner. 
P12 : 
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*noto by 
Palmer Shannon 


scale. The walls are concrete blocks covered with stucco, painted 
blue on the east, and white on the other sides. The corner window 
gives sunlight to the main schoolroom, and the stair leads to a 
protected deck roof where the children may play in the air during 
inclement weather. (7) A COUNTRY RESIDENCE for W. S. 
Wasserman, Esq., designed by Hower and LrscazE. Such work 
does not differ in any important particular from that of the avant 
garde in Europe. (8) A bird’s-eye view of an AERODROME, by 
RicHarb J. NEUTRA in association with some members of the class 
on Modern Architecture at the Los Angeles Academy of Modern Art. 
Mr. Neutra works mostly in California. 


away. The rich suspected Russia! The masses clung 
tenaciously to the supposed social advantage implicit in 
traditional styles. Those who had some previous knowledge 
of the new types patronized the private decorator, or 
purchased abroad. 

Outside the Trade, certain “ impractical dreamers ’’—who 
had troubled to take their bearings—were not at all surprised 
by this disaster. A specific social direction is implicit in the 
new esthetic, as also an attitude of mind. Its social 
ee character might roughly be described as democratic, if we 

Pholo: Willard D. Morgan. Yeserve to that word some integrity of meaning, and 
energy, took the matter in hand. A _ bigger, if not dissociate it from the evils of that commercial dictator- 
better, modernism ensued. That stingy fellow, the artist, ship now operating in America. Based on the principle of 
was left panting by the rcadside. Why have one design intelligent selection combined with a rigorous elimination, 
upon a rug, for instance, when your income would allow it was little adapted to a national temper working, so to 
you two? speak, in the other direction. (An essentially adult philo- 

The country was flooded with furniture which writhed in sophy, in short, was offered to children.) A community of 
contortions inspired by a debauched geometry, and dazed which Dives, rather than Diogenes, might be claimed as the 
by colours which one honest merchant admitted were patron saint, reacted coldly to a neo-classic austerity whose 
mainly suitable for Harlem or the Ghetto. Eyes trained opulence was mainly of the spirit. We are reminded of the 
to the timid discretion of Colonial styles turned horrified dismay of a retired Parisian grocer who discovered that his 
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The Architectural Review, June 1931. 


























modern son had “ discarded 
almost everything which 
money could buy.” (We are 
here concerned, of course, 
with that serious body of 
opinion, the outcome of which 
alone can claim to represent 
a twentieth-century style; 
neither with its travesty as 
already discussed, nor with 
commercial experiments, in 
Europe, in the new baroque.) 

Among the elements of a 
general muddle has arisen 
the question of types. The 
word “modern ””’ itself was 
misleading. No particular 
exactness of direction might 
be expected from a label 
indiscriminately applied to 
paintings by Picasso ; 
Companionate Marriage ; or doctrinal innovations in the 
Church. In the summer of 1930, Modernistic, we were 
told, was dead. The more ill-tempered element allowed us 
to imply that all contemporary endeavour had foundered in 
their own misadventure. Other, more prudent merchants 
foretold that modern would shortly enter the field, (these 
saw in the fatal suffix—tightly, indeed, but for reasons 
unknown to them—the cause of their discomfort). This 
juggling with labels which had, in fact, no meaning (the 
terms, in the past, had been frequently interchanged, or 
indiscriminately applied to widely divergent types) is 
entirely characteristic of the persons involved. That what 
(arbitrarily) had been dubbed ‘“‘ modernistic’’ not only 
enjoyed no priority of edition, but was in fact a hybrid, no 
one appears to have suspected. 

The elements concerned with the exploitation, or dis- 
semination of modern styles in America have been mainly 
these : the manufacturer, and his principal distributor, the 
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Photo: Sigurd Fischer, 

(9) The view from the stairs, reflected in 
the mirror over the couch, gives a dramatic 
quality to the soft light in this corner of 
the FOYER OF THE RESIDENCE OF 
MRS. CHARLES HARDING, designed by 
Howe and LescazE. The room was planned in 
conjunction with the living room to which it 
forms an entrance. The carpet is a continua- 
tion of the one in the living room, and the 
shelves turn the corner—dinviting one in. 
Walls of white and chartreuse, hangings of 
vanilla satin, upholstery of champagne and 
gold velvet, and cushions of chartreuse taffeta, 
combine in a subtle and effective colour scheme. 
(10) The metal TABLE and _ framework 
of the CHAIR were designed by Deskey; he 
was not responsible for the chair covering. 


Photo: Worsinger. 


(11) A chromium-plated tubular steel CHAIR 
designed by Donatp Deskrey for Messrs. 
Ypsilanti, of New York. The LAMP and 
TABLE are by the same designer. Deskey’s 
metal furniture has been the subject of 
considerable discussion in the United States; 
it represents probably the most courageous 
attempt yet made by a large firm of manu- 
facturers to put metal furniture (of the Marcel 
Breuer type) into mass circulation in America. 


Photo: Worsing:r. 


large Department Store ; the designer ; the private decorator ; 
the architect. With the last two (allowing, of course, for 
the inevitable collaboration of the designer), the future of 
the modern movement, in America, for the moment, appears 
to lie. At least, it was so charted in the summer of 1930. 
And there is no reason to suppose that when the country 
shall have emerged from a general economic depression 
“things” will materially have changed. Indeed, it is an ill wind 
that blows no good, and it happens that vicious influences 
have been kept at bay in the general economic founder. 
The manufacturer, together with all that element for which 
he stands as symbol, has been tried and found wanting in 
taste, discrimination and good sense. His training in the 
copy of antiques (successful, in the main) had failed to 
develop that initiative required for the imposition of a new 
style. Surprise has been expressed that American manu- 
facturers, so successful in connection with Women’s Wear, 
should so lamentably have failed in the field which concerns 
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RECENT TENDENCIES IN AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE. 


us here. Actually, there is little cause for surprise. In 
Fashion, complacency was held in check by a_ whole- 
some terror of values (snobbery) for which the Trade 
had considerable regard, and some measure of under- 
standing. The average manufacturer was troubled by no 
such misgivings in relation to less tangible sanctions—and 
proceeded to run amok in his own sweet way. It goes 
without saying that I have stressed the dark side of the 
picture : it is reasonable to suppose that the opinions of a 
majority decided the issues involved. There were necessarily 
many exceptions to the general rule, and of these the firm of 
Ypsilanti-Reed deserves especial mention. Some of their 
work is shown on these pages. It is unfortunate that their 
serious—and successful—efforts to maintain a high standard 
were to some extent countered by the price-cutting tactics 
of competitors. Firms which maintain so high a degree of 
commercial, combined with esthetic, integrity deserve a 
subsidy ; it is much to be hoped that the revival of more 
favourable economic conditions will a considerable 
extension of their operations. 

Among American designers, Mr. Donald Deskey, who 
designs for Ypsilanti-Reed, as also for a firm in which he is a 
partner, has achieved some good chairs in the Marcel Breuer 
manner. Mrs. Zorach—when she is not pursuing the shades 
of an outworn tradition—shows occasionally an agreeable 
note of naive sincerity which might lead her into un- 
expected channels. Illonka Karascz has some distinguished 
textiles and good wallpaper designs (Raoul Dufy School) 
to her credit. In my opinion her furniture design is 
headed in an entirely wrong direction. And, in this con- 
nection, I do not propose to discuss the achievement of 
certain groups of American artists who have received 
considerable publicity abroad. Given the fundamental 
unsoundness of their aims, any discussion in detail seems 
entirely beside the point. (This criticism is based on an 
analysis of contemporary trends which precludes the new 
baroque.) 

Mr. Norman Bel Geddes performed a feat of national 
importance in his new plant for the Toledo Scale factory. 
Mr. Hugh Ferriss has designed a variety of attractive 
urban schemes, and offered many valuable suggestions 
in relation to zoning. Mr. George Sakier has been 
peculiarly successful (in connection with American 
Radiators, Standard Sanitary Corporation, and Fostoria 
Glass) in the dissemination of good design on a large 
scale. Originally an engineer, and painting in the extreme 
left-wing tradition, he has found it essential to romanticise 


see 


the surface of his work in order to ensure a_ popular 
appeal. 

The pioneer work of Frank Lloyd Wright has been too 
much discussed in Europe to need further exposition here. 

Few architects are to be found in America today working 
from the basis of principles known in Europe as of the 
avant garde. But a small (and growing) body of such 
distinguished achievement as is shown on these pages offers 
our best immediate hope for the future of modernism in 
that country. Richard J. Neutra, whose book Wie Baut 
Amerika was originally published in German for want of 
an American publisher (it is now, I think, translated), works 
successfully in California. The firm of Howe and Lescaze, 
of Philadelphia, works mostly in that city, or in and 
around New York. The theories advocated by Neutra 
differ in no important particular from those of Le Corbusier ; 
of Gropius, in Germany; or, in Holland, of Mart Stamm. 
Internationalism is necessarily implied in the social 
direction of the new esthetic. 

In the 20th century, Le Corbusier maintains, the mind of 
an adult must be allowed to soar free from all impediment 
inherent in his chairs or tables. A certain dematerialization 
in the arts is widely characteristic of our time. (The new 
suburb of Stuttgart was described as “a city from which 
the grosser elements of earth have dropped away.”) Of 
this tendency a noticeable change in materials used in our 
field today, is one reflection. And in this connection I wish 
to signal what—apart from the essential contribution of 
the new architect—appears to me as America’s most 
likely contribution to the new movement. Materials of 
the character of Bakelite, and their mass exploitation in 
such a manner as that country only can afford, are what 
I have in view. In 1930, a material was in_ process 
of development which, I was told on good authority, 
would, if successful, enable the manufacturers of a famous 
bed to enter their material costs at less than 7 cents per 
model. (The material in question could be run into moulds ; 
was agreeable and pre-eminently suited to good modern 
types.) The cost of raw material thus reduced, what 
subsidies to genius might ensue? Is it too wild a dream to 
anticipate a day when the cost of the design (rather than 
woods or gilding) might represent the manufacturer’s main 
outlay: In 1930 Norman Bel Geddes designed an excellent 
bed for Simmons. Good bedroom suites produced on the 
Ford scale would be altogether in keeping with the new 
esthetic. Is it possib‘e that the future will see the manu- 
facturer, malgré lui, a serious patron of the arts! 





(12) FOSTORIA GLASS designed by GEORGE SAKIER. 
Mr. Sakier 


These designs are especially intended for a large popular sale, and to this end 
who is known not only as a painter but also as an engineer—has tempered geometry with a deliberate application ol 


the romantic spirit. 
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The facing page. Plate V. THE SANATORIUM IN LOS ANGELES. Richard j. Neutra, Architect. Neutra 


ranks easily among the most important of architects practising in the tradition of the left wing, or avant garde, 
in America today. The building here shown was designed, above all, with a view to the requirements of 
health ; its dynamic forms present a dramatic spectacle in a characteristic landscape. ‘‘ The essential functional 


requirements of a modern home,” says Mr. Neutra, 


“have created this form as the most efficient and 


expressive solution of the problem posed.’ Photographs by Willard D. Morgan. 
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Photo: Sigurd Fischer. 


(1) THE LIVING-ROOM IN THE APARTMENT OF MRS. LEOPOLD 
STOKOWSKI, 117 East 77th Street, New York. Howe and 
Lescaze, Architects. The walls are a pale blue that becomes 
a darker blue near the piano, and form the background of the 
room. The couch contrasts a base of harewood with upholstery 
of blue velvet on which are cushions of blue taffeta. The dining- 
table is topped with blue mirror glass and has legs of chromium- 
plated tubing with ball bearings. The carpet is light grey bordered 
in egg-plant. The sideboard combines the advantages of a buffet 
and bookcase. (2) THE LIVING-ROOM IN THE RESIDENCE 
OF MRS. CHARLES HARDING. Howe and Lescaze, Architects. 
A mantel breast of Numidian Sareguine marble is the focal point 
of the room. Stainless steel andirons hold the logs, and a small 


PLATE Vi. June 1931. 


Photo: Ralph Steinen 


Photo: Drix Duryea: 


flange of chromium follows the curve of the marble to the bakelite 
which borders the mirror panel. Above the fireplace the walls 
are white ; elsewhere they are blue. The table in the foreground 
has a mirror top and chromium legs on a base of zebra wood. 
The desk in the corner is lighted by a cove light under the book- 


shelves. All the lighting in the room is indirect. _ (3) HAND- 
HOOKED RUGS from the house of J. L. Breese, Esq., Southampton, 
Long Island. CONFLICTS. This rug, in the foreground, was 
designed by Emily Reist; and GEOMETRIC, the rug in the 
background, was designed by Helen Turguand. The designers 
are members of a group of artists working in the modern 
manner under the direction of Ralph M. Pearson, of New 


York City. 






































SHAFTESBURY, DORSET. This town, called Shaston 
in his novels, is thus described by Thomas Hardy in 
Jude the Obscure. 

‘It has a unique position on the summit of a steep and 
imposing scarp, rising on the north, south, and west sides 
of the borough out of the deep alluvial Vale of Blackmore, 


the view from the Castle Green over three counties of 


verdant pasture—South, Mid, and Nether Wessex—being 
as sudden a surprise to the unexpectant traveller’s eyes as 
the medicinal air is to his lungs. Impossible to a railway, 
it can best be reached on foot, next best by light vehicles ; 
and it is hardly accessible to these but by a sort of isthmus 
on the north-east, that connects it with the high chalk 
table-land on that side. 

“Such is, and such was, the now world-forgotten Shaston 
or Palladour. Its situation rendered water the great want 
of the town; and within living memory, horses, donkeys 
and men may have been seen toiling up the winding ways 
to the top of the height, laden with tubs and barrels filled 
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from the wells beneath the mountain, and hawkers 
retailing their contents at the price of a halfpenny a 
bucketful. ; 

‘“‘This difficulty in the water supply, together with two 
other odd facts, namely, that the chief graveyard slopes 
up as steeply as a roof behind the church, and that in 
former times the town passed through a curious period of 
corruption, conventual and domestic, gave rise to the 
saying that Shaston was remarkable for three consolations 
to man, such as the world afforded not elsewhere. It was 
a place where the churchyard lay nearer heaven than the 
church steeple, where beer was more plentiful than water, 
and where there were more wanton women than honest 
wives and maids, " 

A fourth consolation, which Hardy doesn’t mention, is 
the absence of advertisers’ announcements—at any rate in 
this view. Surely most people would agree that this 
view would not be embellished by invitations to buy tea 
and toothpaste. 




















BOOKS. 


DRAWING AND « ARCHI- 
TECTURAL DRAWING.” 
“ Architectural Drawing ” 
is a curious term since all 
good drawing is architec- 
tural, and there is no reason 
_ why an illustration of a build- 
| ing by an architect should be 
in a particular style. There 
is the measured drawing and 
there is the picture. For 
the most part Architectural 
Drawing, Perspective and 
Rendering is an ample collec- 
' tion of pictures. Until 1830, 
_ when there were few schools 
of drawing, the illustration 
_of buildings remained pleas- 4 
| ing and constant. When the 
‘influence of Ruskin made 
itself felt, such careful work 
| as the illustration of Antwerp 
Cathedral (3) came into being 
and the need for this sort of 
work lapsed with the im- 
provement in photography. 
Thereafter followed many 
schools of drawing, from the 
pre-Raphaelite accuracy of 
the late C. E. Mallows to the 
scratchy style of the late 
| E. A. Rickards (8) and the 
impressionism of Walcot and 
Harvey. Far the best 
draughtsmen_ illustrated in 
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the book -— the delight- 
ful pen and wash 
sketches of Professor 
Beresford ite are 
omitted—are Sir 
Reginald B'omfield (2) 
and Professor Richard- 
son (6). The former, 
using the side and the 
point, gives the pencil, 
as the authors say, the 
quality of a brush, and 
in a few lines he can 
convey as much as a 
meticulous measured 
drawing. His later work 
resembles Turner’s 
Venetian sketches. 
Professor Richardson 
is a master in sup- 
pression and hasty 
technique. His illustra- 
tion of the kitchen at 
Snowshill (6) has the 
qualities of restraint of 
Z line which Rowlandson 
Pt aa —$: possessed. 
‘re , ete, Mr. Farey, one of the 
a ©) authors, in the illustra- 
"|, tion of his drawings 
, shows the weakness of 
“modern architectural 
drawing.” In such an 
illustration as that of the 
Daily Express Building 
(1), he succeeds in mak- 
ing neither a_ useful 
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‘Mee re * at a a et fp e = ios 
\ SD A Ps TREET BUILDING, now under construction for the Daily Express, 
oe Lane, Fleet Street. Ellis and Clarke, Architects. Drawn by Cyril A. 
arey, A typical example of “ architectural drawing ” as opposed to “ drawing.” (2) VILLA D’ESTE. Drawn 


by Sir Reginald Blomfield. A beautiful drawing, and an example of how the pencil can be mad 
ame functions as the brush. From Architectural Drawing. ' tllaieeiiae. 
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(3) ANTWERP CATHEDRAL. Drawn by E. Godfrey 
Page. An example of how the pencil can produce a softer 
effect than the photograph after considerably more effort. 
(4) THE BUSINESS ZONE. A “ dramatic” drawing of 
a City of the Future by Hugh Ferriss. John Martin was better 
at this sort of thing. From Architectural Drawing. 















































measured drawing nor a pleasant architec- 
tural picture. Yet his drawing of the 
Bowstring Bridge, Newcastle-on-Tyne (7), 
is a delightful work in the Britton and 
Pugin manner. 

Architectural Drawing is really a history of eos 
early twentieth-century art displaying a | == = 


































variety of techniques which must be more ©. ® 
depressing than pleasing. It would be =) 41% 
futile for a student to copy the styles ~~ (iy 
illustrated in this book, for he could not = ay 
wish to copy the Edwardian techniques, ,— oe 
and it would be many years—probably more =~ Wy 
than he would live, unless he were a born =|. 1p 


AW 


artist—before he attained the perfection of Re”. 
a Blomfield, a Richardson, or a Pite. Let 
him confine himself to the text, which is 
stimulating, and treat many of the illus- 
trations as an object lesson. 


Architectural Drawing, Perspective and Rendering. 
C. A. Farey and A. Trystan Edwards. London: 
Batsford, Ltd. Price, 16s. net. 


By 
B. T. 








(7) BOWSTRING BRIDGE, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. Cacket and Burns 
Dick, Architects. Drawn by Cyril A. Farey. The best of Mr. Farey’s drawings 
illustrated in this book. 

(8) A STUDY FOR THE CENTRAL PORTION OF THE RIVER FRONT 
OF THE L.C.C. HALL, WESTMINSTER. Lanchester and Rickards, Archi- 
tects. Drawn by the late E. A. Rickards. This is a characteristic example of 
Edwardian technique. The elaborate detail cannot be understood from the drawing, 
but the authors say that this“picture is remarkable for its dash and bravura, although 
any dash seems to disappear in the muddled effect of the whole. From Architectural 
Drawing. 
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(§) KINGSTON-UPON-HULL. A competition design. Designed and drawn 
by Cyril A. Farey. This falls between the two stools of a measured drawing 
and a picture. 

(6) THE KITCHEN, SNOWSHILL, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. Drawn by 


Prof. A. E. Richardson. This is an example of “ impressionistic” art which 
conveys, like that of Sir Reginald Blomfield, not merely a muddle, but a style, 
a mass, and a period. At the same time it is a good picture. From 
Architectural Drawing. 
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ing PLATE VIII. ST. LESMES, BURGOS, SPAIN. Drawn by KeitH D. P. Murray. 
~ Fune 1931. From Architectural Drawing, Perspective and Rendering. 
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The Architectural Review, June 1931. 





THE HORSE+~GUARDS. 


EAST AND WEST. Two books have recently appeared, both exhaustive 
and both essential: The London County Council Survey of the Parish of 
St. Margaret, Westminster (Part Il) and the Survey of East London, the 
fifth volume in the London section of the Royal Commission on Historical 
Monuments. The former deals for the most part with a city that has dis- 
appeared, the latter with houses which still exist, generally in a dilapidated 
state. The Palace of Whitehall extended, until the fire of 1698, 
between the river and Whitehall, from where Westminster Underground 
Station now stands as far as Horse Guards Avenue. Wolsey, Cromwell, 
and Charles Il resided in it and added to it; James Il rebuilt it in a sump- 
tuous style. On the ashes sprang up a fine crop of eighteenth- and early 
nineteenth-century buildings, of which such remain as Gwydyr House, 
Pembroke House, and Richmond Terrace. Now Richmond Terrace is to go. 

So much scholarship has gone to this volume that there will be nothing 
left to write on Westminster, for the book even explains that while 
Rubens was painting the ceiling of the banqueting hall, for which he 
received £3,000, he was visited often by the gout. 

East London remains far less harmed than Westminster, and every 
house and piece of panel- 
ling that was built or made 








before the eighteenth century 
is chronicled and described. 
Throughout these surveys the 
reader is amazed that so much 
remains in East London and 


(1) THE INTERIOR OF WHITE- 
HALL GATE HOUSE, which stood 
until 1765. It was erected by 
Henry VIII. (2) THE INTERIOR 
OF THE BANQUETING HOUSE 
When it was the Chapel Royal 
(1841). (3) THE INTERIOR OF 
THE BANQUETING HOUSE 
When adapted for a military chapel 
by Wyatt in 1809. On the north 
end exterior Wyatt’s additions can 
sull be seen. (4) WHITEHALL 
COURTYARD IN ABOUT 1764. 
Drawn by P. Sandby. From The 
Parish of St. Margaret, Westminster 
(Part II), 
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so little in the West. Not only such grand 
buildings as the Tower and Greenwich 
Hospital are allowed to remain on what 
must be valuable sites, but the Trinity 
Almshouses, Eltham Palace, Morden Col- 
lege, Chariton House, Brooke House, 
Hackney, and numerous smaller houses 
in Stepney, Shadwell, and Bethnal Green, 
came unscathed through the nineteenth 
century. There is a single regret with 
which one comes to the end of the 
East London book. The eighteenth- and 
early nineteenth-centuries, St. George’s- 
in-the-East, St. Anne’s Limehouse, St. 
Paul’s Deptford, St. Katherine’s Docks, 
St. John Horsleydown, Spital Square, and 
Christ Church, Spitalfields, and the lines 
of eighteenth-century streets receive no 
notice. The area was too vast to include 
them all in one volume. This is a pity, 
since it was the finest period of town 
houses and the inclusion of architecture 
up to the mid-nineteenth century in the 
Westminster Survey makes one wish that 
the Royal Commission had dealt with a 
smaller area when it tackled East London. 
Greenwich and Deptford alone would 
make a volume as thick as either of 
these. 


The learning and beauty of both these 
volumes make the reader mourn over 
the West and hurry out to explore the 
East. 





The Parish of St. Margaret, Westminster, Part Il 
(Neighbourhood of Whitehall,Vol. |), being the Thirteenth 
Volume of the Survey of London, by Montagu H. Cox, 
LL.B. (Lond.), Clerk of the London County Council, and 
G. Topham Forrest, F.R.1.B.A., F.R.S.E., F.G.S., Architect 
to the Council. London: Published for the L.C.C. by 0° + aa - a , , ie 
B. T. Batsford Ltd. Price £2 12s. 6d. net. ee ‘ nanan ts acai ieee : 

Royal Commission on Historical Monuments (England). An Inventory (1) WHITEHALL FROM RICHMOND HOUSE IN 1746, by Canaletto. On the left of the picture 
of the Historical Monuments in London. Vol. V. East London. London: Henry VIII’s gatehouse may be seen opposite the Banqueting House. (2) THE REMARKABLE DIAL which 
His Majesty's Stationery Office. Price 17s. 6d. net. stood in the Privy Garden of Whitehall Palace 


almost where Gwydyr House stands today. 

“From a Diall the place is too unsecure 
Since the Privy Garden could not it defend, 
And soe near to the Court they will never indure |) 
Any monument how their time they mispend.” | 
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From The Parish of St. Margaret, Westminster 7 


ys LOY 5 me STREET, STEPNEY, c. 1678. (4) BOONE’S @ 
&: Multiform | SRS he CHAPEL, LEWISHAM, from the south-east. 9 


Sf 


ee j . : Pe 5, q 
Q ip Grands r Syramidieal RA t" i (Part II). (3) Nos. 110-122 PENNINGTON & 
E 
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Yee np int the Piny Gantin Qa Wile Hall aly vst. ie 7h ie c. 1680-3. The almshouses which surrounded it § 
até > LA, ~~ IF B j —aa Vi io were destroyed in 1877. From East London. | 
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(1) A pen-and-ink drawing ascribed to Knyff of WHITEHALL 
IN 1695-8. From The Parish of St. Margaret, Westminster 
(Part II). (2) THE EARLY EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
GARDEN HOUSE IN ELTHAM HOUSE, built of red brick. 
(3) TRINITY HOSPITAL, MILE END ROAD, 1695, belonging 
to and for jthe relief of persons connected with Trinity House. 
(4) STATUE OF CAPTAIN 

RICHARD MAPLES, 1681, in 

Trinity Hospital, Mile End Road, 

1695. From East London. (5) 

A LATE SEVENTEENTH- 

CENTURY ORGAN CASE in 

the Parish Church of St. Nicholas, 

Deptford. From East London. 
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Greatest Palace in the 


British Empire. 


The 


Buckingham Palace: Its Furniture, Decoration and History. By 
H. CLirForp SMiTH. With Introductory Chapters on the Building and 
Site by CHRISTOPHER Hussey. London: Country Life, Limited. 
Prices: Presentation Copies {10 tos. net (limited to 750); Standard 
Edition {4 4s. net. 


EARLY a century has passed since the completion 

of the greatest Palace in the Empire. During that 

long period references to its history, no less than 

to the masterpieces of art contained within its walls, 

have not been generally accessible. Therefore the 
publication of an authoritative volume, well illustrated and 
buttressed by authentic records, is opportune. The author, 
Mr. H. Clifford Smith, has proved himself to be especially fitted 
for a task which might well have shaken the confidence of many. 
The original intention was to compile an illustrated catalogue 
of the Palace furniture, but it soon became evident that nothing 
would suffice but a description of the building as an integral 
part of the history of English architecture and decoration. 
Krom the beginning the author had the great privilege of working 
in conjunction with Her Majesty Queen Mary, to whose taste 
and knowledge the present arrangement of the furniture in 
the Palace is due. The result is to be seen in this handsome and 
finely compiled volume. 

The book begins and ends by direct statement of facts. No 
attempt has been made to present the architecture, decoration, 
or the furniture as providing motives for future exploitation. 
It is a work, nevertheless, which will make its own appeal to 
the historian, the connoisseur, and the student. Much that has 
been obscure for so long regarding the so-called style of the 
Regency is made clear, new light is thrown upon the careers 
of the unknown master craftsmen of London, and in like manner 
there is food for reflection regarding the skill of the architect 
and the upholder who functioned amidst the lesser social 
scene, 

In the first two chapters the author, assisted by Mr. Christopher 
Hussey, describes the site and the earlier buildings. We learn 
how successive English sovereigns eventually secured a royal 
residence suited to State ceremonial. The purchase of 
Buckingham House by King George III in 1762 with its thirty- 
two acres of grounds marks the first stage. The original intention 
was to provide a dower house for Queen Charlotte, for it had 
long been felt that St. James’s Palace was inadequate as a 
residence. Kensington Palace for all practical purposes was as 
far removed from town as Windsor, and there was no other 
large house so conveniently situated as the mansion built for 
the Duke of Buckingham in the reign of Queen Anne. Judging 
from the models prepared for a royal palace in London, by 
William Kent, Sir William Chambers, and George Wright, the 
need for better accommodation was pressing, the sequel being 
that for over sixty years Buckingham House served as the 
principal London residence of the King, although on all State 
occasions St. James’s Palace continued to be used. Not the 
least entertaining part of Mr. Clifford Smith’s work is the 
description of old Buckingham House and its contents. Twenty 
vears after Buckingham House became the seat of royalty the 
Prince of Wales attained his majority, and in 1783 Carlton 
House was assigned to him as his official residence. It was 
indeed fortunate that the choice of an architect fell upon Henry 
Holland, then at the height of his power as a designer. And 
from thence onwards for forty years was to be formed the 
nucleus of the magnificent collection of furniture, the very 
basis of the “ Regency manner,” which now adorns Buckingham 
Palace. 

As an exponent of the Graeco-Roman style, with a strong 
leaning towards contemporary French work, Henry Holland 
was far ahead of his contemporaries. Not only did he remodel 
Carlton House, but he made designs for the furniture, fitments 
and carpets. The illustrations in Pyne’s Royal Residences 
and Sheraton’s Cabinet Maker show the restrained character 
of Holland’s work. From the author’s description of Carlton 


BOOKS. 


House we are led to an account of the first Pavilion at Brighton 
which was also designed by Holland. 

From the narrative it becomes clear that the Prince of Wales 
began very early to show an appreciation of the arts. The 
furnishing of Carlton House gave new direction to the taste of 
the public and there is evidence that it was followed in the 
decorations at Southill in 1795, as well as for the new State 
apartments at Woburn Abbey and Althorpe. In point of fact, 
about this time a very subtle change in the character of house- 
hold appointments became apparent throughout the country, 
partly attributable to royal influence. At the time of the Regency 
the Prince of Wales determined to replace the small Pavilion 
at Brighton by a larger house. Holland had died in 1806, John 
Nash was now appointed to carry into being the Eastern fantasy 
inspired by Daniels’s drawings. This period of eclecticism on 
the part of the royal patron and his architect provides the 
interlude to the more serious work of building Buckingham 
Palace. 

After the death of King George III the need for a London 
residence for the monarch, such as would serve for State 
ceremonial, was brought up again. Mr. Clifford Smith describes 
the difficulties which were overcome, in face of spirited opposition, 
by the King and his architect. It was due to the foresight of 
the King that the decision to retain the shell of Buckingham 
House and to incorporate all the serviceable material from 
Carlton House came to be realized. Work was begun in 1825 
and pushed on with energy. John Nash is now remembered as a 
supreme organizer with special ability for planning on the grand 
scale. A study of the plan of the new Palace suggests that the 
general arrangement of Carlton House formed the basis of the 
design. Mr. Clifford Smith directs attention to the fact that 
the King gave untiring thought to the plans, and_ there 
can be no doubt that the royal patron’s wishes were literally 
interpreted. It was unfortunate that George IV did not 
live to occupy the Palace, and that Nash was replaced by 
Edward Blore. 

The completion of the Palace by King William IV and the 
additions made for Queen Victoria by Blore, and later by 
Pennethorne, are fully described in chapter two. Due tribute 
is also paid to the memory of the late President of the 
Royal Academy, Sir Aston Webb, for the new eastern fagade. 
As the narrative describing the history of the building 
unfolds, two truths are revealed: the first that King 
George IV was a very real patron of the arts, the second that 
the Metropolitan improvements of the early nineteenth century 
had no finer symbol of dignity and restraint than Buckingham 
Palace. 

Not only does the volume provide material for the architectural 
historian, but all interested in the decorative arts cannot fail to be 
impressed by the work of the eighteenth-century cabinet makers, 
many of whom are brought to light for the first time. Perusal 
of the household accounts enabled the author to ascertain the 
name of the maker of every piece of furniture. Nearly forty 
craftsmen have thus been added to the names of those already 
known by their published works. Those familiar with the interior 
of Buckingham Palace have long appreciated the unity of the 
colour-schemes and the harmonious arrangement of the furniture. 
The superb illustrations in the present volume do much to reveal 
the beauty of the State and other apartments, the meticulous 
detail of the French and English clocks, and the design of the 
magnificent examples of porcelain, It should not be forgotten 
that the royal collection of pictures at Buckingham Palace is 
one of the finest in the world. Mr. Clifford Smith has 
touched upon a number of the portraits, and he points out 
that the taste of King George IV was unerring in his selection 
of masterpieces of the Dutch School, particularly the fine 
Vermeer of Delft. 

The duty of a reviewer is rendered the more pleasant when 
the author presents his studies in orderly sequence and makes 
his points without undue insistence. But it is allowable for a 
critic to suggest to students and designers that the furniture 
designed by Henry Holland, represents a cultured viewpoint 
which is not so universal today as it was in the late eighteenth 
century. Those who appreciate fantasy and freedom of design 
in furniture and decoration will be cheered by the illustrations, 
many of which will come as a surprise. 

A. E, Ricuarpson. 
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SELECTED EXAMPLES OF ARCHITECTURE. - 
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ARCHITRAVE 
A mid-seventeenth cen- 


tury shop front at No. 4 
GREEN DRAGON 
COURT, SOUTH- 
WARK, LONDON, 
measured and drawn by 


Frank L. Rothwell. 
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(1) THE PROPOSAL. (2) THE SH 
inserted and coloured with oil paint. 
Painted by Duncan Grant. 





IP, Painted by Varda. Studies 
in gesso modelled in low relief, with glass, beads, lace, and other materials 


(3) NYMPH AND SATYR. 


FOUR MODERN ARTISTS. 


From four exhibitions, very various but all unusually good, one moral can be 
extracted : the style an artist works in is nothing, his handling of matter is almost 
everything. In point of fact the four artists | am going to discuss are all what is 
called modern, for there is such a thing as the spirit of the age. It was unlikely in 
1830 that anyone would write a good poem in the style of the ‘‘ Essay on Man”; it 
is unlikely today that anyone could make a good building in the style of Hardwicke. 
But there were atrocious poems written a century ago in the style of Shelley, and 
there are atrocious buildings put up today in the style of Corbusier. Some of the 
feeblest pictures in this year’s Academy are imitations of Cézanne. Painting by 
the side of Sir Luke Fildes, Manet would have made a masterpiece of The 
Doctor : and sitting by Manet’s side, Sir Luke Fildes would have turned the 
Dejeuner sur I’ Herbe into a picture for the Chantrey Bequest. 


Mr. Walter Sickert has had a narrow escape. If he had sent one of his English 
Echoes to Burlington House, instead of to the Leicester Galleries, it would 
presumably have been ignominiously expelled in the company of the other 
delinquents. For all these echoes are based on Victorian paintings, engravings or 
photographs. They are free copies, of course, beautiful variations on commonplace 
themes. Van Gogh played the same game, and a picture is based on an illustration 
by Doré. | wish Mr. Sickert had exhibited the originals side by side with his 
versions ; it would have shown what poor material an artist can adapt to his own 
purposes. He is a conjurer in paint. He puts a dead twig into a hat, and then 
produces a dazzling flower. Indeed, the exhibition is a bravura display of the 
constructive power of oil paint. Running his brush over the canvas, Mr. Sickert 
knits into a fine-flowing design forms which, in the original, were often utterly 
unrelated. With this magician’s wand | believe he could make beautiful versions even 
of portraits by modern Academicians. There is nothing handling cannot achieve. 


Mr. Duncan Grant’s exhibition at 92 New Bond Street tells the same story. How 
wearisome is still-life, how monotonous the landscape of Southern France, when 
painted with fashionable distortions and muddy colours by the imitators of Cézanne 
and Renoir. At the embrace of Mr. Duncan Grant’s brush, the Post-Impressionist 
tradition flushes into life. Pots become feverish, even khaki glows, and a police- 
man is clad like the seraphim in sapphires. But Mr. Grant is at his happiest, | 
think, when painting in a lighter key of colour, and when he is most fanciful, most 
“literary.” The worst effect of the sugary incompetence of academic painting 
has been to frighten serious artists from being obviously charming. But could 


painting be more frankly poetic, more ravishing in subject as well as in treatment, [ 
than Mr. Grant’s Portrait of V. B.in Fancy Dress, his Nymph and Satyr, his | 
the hours the | 
writer has spent in the picture galleries of Europe have not been wasted | 


Woman in a Red Veil, and his Ballet Decorations? If all 


experience, Mr. Duncan Grant is the most gifted painter in England. 


Mr. Varda’s works at the Claridge Galleries are delightful novelties. The bodies of | 
his pictures are made of gesso modelled in low relief, with glass, beads, lace, and | 
other materials inserted and then coloured with oil paint. This sounds horrible, | 
but again one sees how sensitive handling can manage the most refractory materials. [ 


Mr. Varda is a Greek who inherits the old Hellenic ability to use colour on work 


in three dimensions, but in feeling he is closer to the early Italians. The taste 


of these decorative panels is perfect, and ought to find scope on a larger scale in 


the embellishment of a whole room. Clear your mind of prejudice, forget the | 


rules, and the utter rightness of everything he does becomes obvious. 


Mr. Lett-Haines has an exhibition at the St. George’s Gallery of very curious | 


and original watercolours. He was one of the first modern artists to desert the 
standard of significant form and to reintroduce allusions and symbols into his work, 
effecting with surréaliste freedom the most surprising conjunctures. | think his 
work is of uneven merit, but at his best he has a personal and most successful 
manner of handling watercolour, so that it has the lovely translucency of pictures 
painted on glass. In exploiting his medium he even makes very effective use of a 
spray. A work of art is to be judged by the effect it makes, not by the means it 
employs. There is no such thing as an orthodoxy of method, and every great 
painter has been also an innovator in his use of his material. Any means are 
legitimate ; Mr. Eves’ as well as Mr. Varda’s and Mr. Lett-Haines’s. It is by their 
fruits we know them. 


RAYMOND MORTIMER. 
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ng by has never seen a maternal and carefully 

f The draped angel pop from a visionary cloud 

sd the | in one of the sweetly ethical pre-war films, 

one is indeed a less instructed person. 

nglish } Illustrations reproduced here represent two 

would situations of the epic order from two before- 

other the-war British pictures. It is breathless to 

ngs or contemplate the technical progress of the 
ynplace industry. But we have reached atime when 
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ith his Our critics protect the outline of present 

is own limitations by writing stupidly, ‘THIS IS 
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Thus, the aim 
job to look ahead and write of something fuller that might of the present series will be to take various cinematic 


be the cinema of tomorrow? Theevolution ofthecinema elements (actors, scenery, camera angles, screen shape, 
till now has depended on the fact that none of the early _etc.) and challenge their right to an old age pension. 


limitations were accepted. The camera stood still, but OSWELL BLAKESTON. 
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A Free Commentary. 
By Junius. 


HE twenty-four hour clock is a long-overdue rationaliza- 

tion. It will be amusing to watch the antics of those 

who are outraged by so obvious a suggestion. No 

doubt there will be some to whom the change will 

suggest sheer sacrilege, they being under the impression 
that the two separated periods, a twelve-hour day and a twelve- 
hour night, are of explicit divine ordinance. 

* - * 

Like the gentleman who recently wrote of the summer-time 
affair: “ Everywhere it has brought mischief and dissension. 
Could it be otherwise? It has set town against country, manhood 
against childhood, and pleasure, sport and recreation before 
honest toil and rest. It is a conspiracy against law and order, 
an offence against honesty and truth.” (Italics ours-—naturally.) 

* * * 


The staunchness of the British character and its respect for 


established order {to which rude foreigners give other names), 


added to some anti-popish prejudices held us from the ignominy 


of adopting the Gregorian calendar correction for well over a 
century and a half! Lord Newton may still have trouble 
with his new clock. Naturally the enlightened Underground 
Railways of London come forward promptly with the promise 
to give practical support to the reform by installing the new dials. 
° * * ok 

Apropos of the battle over horse-traffic in London I find a 
gem of wrong-headed advocacy in my cutting-box. “If it 
suits a person to drink tea instead of coffee, or if a firm prefers 
horses to motors in commercial undertakings, it is entirely that 
person’s or that firm’s business and no one else's.” So, if a 
man chooses to heave waste products out of his bedroom window 
instead of disposing of them by the usual channels, is it no one’s 
business but his? On the very contrary, the more complex a 
civilization becomes the more elaborate must, of necessity, be 
the adjustments and balances of private rights, and fancies 
against public rights and needs. It is in this controversy wholly 
irrelevant that horse-traffic is in fact more economical to certain 
classes of traders. The case against the horse as a congester of 
traffic (which would a priori seem to be absolute) may have been 
exaggerated; and on that, further evidence may have to be 
collected and weighed. But it will be something to clear 
out of the way the persua- 
sion that the actual prefer- 
ences or interests of private 
firms have anything essenti- 
ally to do with the case. 
Though, no doubt, they may 
still drink either tea or 
coffee, or wear or refuse 
to wear the Dress Keform 
League’s garments. 

+ * * 


One wonders whether the 
lawyers’ formal representa- 
tion as to the lack of neces- 
sity for a change in the law 
in the direction of limiting 
the power of the husband to 
disinherit wife and/or chi- 
dren is at all due to our 
engaging national habit of 
“Narcissism.”” No matter 
that such a limitation is 
imposed in Continental, 
Scottish, and Dominion law. 
English husbands are, in fact, 


THE 
STABLER in yellow pine for Messrs, Findlater, 
Mackie and Todd. 


so gentle, generous and faithful a Tace that safeguards for 
women and children are not here necessary. 
* - * 

This much, however, may be said: that if no such provision 
has hitherto been necessary, it will certainly be so now that the 
fact of the freedom to leave a wife unprovided for—that is, in 
crude detail, the power to leave one’s money to one’s mistress 
and one’s wife to the care of the public assistance authorities 
has been so publicly advertised. 

* * * 

Many men are ignorant of the existence of the law in this 
matter and, indeed, when the writer was protesting to a certain 
solicitor (his practice it is true was specialized in commercial 
directions, but he was still a practising and successful solicitor) 
against this anomaly, the answer given was: “I feel sure you 
are mistaken. No such fantastic a situation could be possible 
under our law.”’ A brief reference to his bookshelves, however, 
proved him wrong. 

* * . 

It is all rather queer. I suppose solicitors when approached 
about marriage settlements don’t say to their clients: “Oh! 
surely this can be left to the decency and loving-kindness of the 
English husband !’’ And I suppose what Miss Rathbone’s Bill 
in effect contemplates is the equivalent of a marriage settlement 
for the vast majority of people who are outside the marriage- 
settlement classes. 

© * * 

Ifit is “ Narcissism ” that is here at work it is a spirit to be exor- 
cized. It is largely “‘ Narcissism’’ that has (if you follow the long 
train of cause and effect) brought the magnates of Cottonopolis 
to the pass of sitting impotently in a solemn silence of protest 
against the Indian boycott. 

* * * 

To turn to a pleasanter and more relevant subject—(No! I 
withdraw that, the comment has general if not specific relevance) 
—three bay wreaths must go to Messrs. Findlater, Mackie and 
Todd, who, on the occasion of their recent ‘‘ Royal Appoint- 
ment,”’ asked and followed the advice of Junius, and, instead of 
going to the ordinary Lion and Unicorn dealers, commissioned 
Harold Stabler to carve the Royal arms in good yellow pine 
(to be coloured and gilded—the illustration gives the arms 
before colouring and, as a clue to scale, the beam is 8 ft. long). 
A notable gesture of enlightened patronage in these hard and 
dismal times. 

* * + 

And Mr. Percy Metcalfe has been induced to make for Ashtead 
Potters some attractive designs for frankly moulded ware which 
suits the slip and the methods of that enterprising and deserving 
institution for ex-Service men, which the late Sir Lawrence 
Weaver so sedulously godfathered and directed out of zeal 
for a good. cause. 
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The Architectural Review illustration by George and Robert Cruikshan 


for Pierce Egan’s Life in London. 
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OVERLEAF: AT CLOSE RANGE. 


ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, LONDON. Photography can 
be both static and dynamic. This is an example of dynamic 
photography in which the rhythm of the building is intensified 
by the use of designed double exposure. In photography 
there are infinite possibilities, but it may be said that the 
follcwing form the basis of the art: the point of view selected ; 
the combination through multiple exposure of two or more 
points of view; and the creation of form by light upon 
objects designed for photography. 
| Francis BruGulere. | 
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No. 43 PRINCE’S GATE, LONDON. The residence of Mr. 
and Mrs. C. Pleydell-Bouverie. Designed by David Pleydell- 
Bouverie. (1) A corner of the L-shaped DRAWING-ROOM 
taken from about the level of somebody sitting down. The 
tops of the tables and of the arms of the chairs are all 
1 ft. 8 in. from the ground. (2) Part of the MAIN 
BEDROOM is here reflected in the triple mirror of one 
of the birchwood wardrobes. The walls are a blue trans- 
parent glaze shaded upwards into an oyster grey ceiling. 
The stained birchwood furniture, the curtains and covers 
of a heavy rep, and the carpet in a rather darker tone, are 
all a warm oatmeal colour. (3) Another photograph of the 
MAIN BEDROOM showing the dressing-table lit from 
behind the pelmet board. (4) Twenty-six copper balusters, 
100 ft. of soft beige rope, and a bare STONE STAIRCASE, 
with thick, richly-coloured rugs on the landings designed 
by E. McKnight Kauffer, were substituted for seventy- 
five cast-iron balusters of execrable design surmounted by 
a forbidding mahogany handrail, with treads painted cream. 
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THE DRAWING-ROOM is a deep amber colour 
with curtains of green-shaded damask and _ loose 
covers of soft tweed rather darker than the walls. 
All the incident in the room is low, and the 
rugs, designed by E. McKnight Kauffer, are in 


PLATE X. Fune 1931. 


tones of nigger-brown, beige, and sacking, with a 
touch of scarlet. The furniture is veneered with 
English walnut. Photographs by M. O. Dell and 
H. L. Wainwright, the official photographers of THE 
ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 
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COLOUR IN INTERIOR DECORATION. 
By John M. Holmes. 


EXEMPLARY COLOUR SCHEMES.—I. 


Although the conditions governing colour in a 
piece of pottery, textile or painting, are somewhat 
different from those in a colour-scheme for interior 
decoration, yet any colour theory should be applicable 
to all colour-schemes and not merely to those made 
according to its rules. The illustrations on this Plate 
and on Plate XII show various objects from the 
British Museum and the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
and it is proposed to analyse their colours according 
to the Theory given in the two previous articles, 
which should be referred to where necessary. The 
colours named are those shown in Diagram |.! 





A. MONOCHROME. 


A. MONOCHROME. 
arrangement is based upon the principle of mono- 
chrome and consists of yellow-orange with black and 
white. The principle is the same as that of Diagram 
INE?. 
areas, and gives a sense of climax because of the 


In this example the colour 


The richest colour is reserved for the small 
more neutralized areas surrounding it. The glaze 
and the light and shade on the raised lines which 
enclose part of the pattern, make effective what is 
otherwise a very simply conceived colour-scheme. 
B. CONTRAST. In this textile unit large areas 
of crimson are contrasted with green. These two 
colours are found opposite from one another in 
Diagram |. If mixed together they produce neutral 
grey. Both colours are in Primary tone relationship, 


i.e. the green is lighter in tone than the crimson. 


* See Article 1, THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, April, 1931. 
* See Article 2, THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, May, 1931. 


PLATE XI. une 1931. 





C. TWO CONTRAST COLOURS NEUTRALIZED. 


C. TWO CONTRAST COLOURS NEUTRALIZED. This 
painting shows a colour-scheme based upon blue-violet, 
and its contrast orange (see Diagram |), but while the b/ue- 
violet is slightly neutralized with orange, the orange is 
much neutralized by mixture with different proportions 
of blue-violet and white to form the colours of the 


sky, etc. Similar brownish tones may be seen in 
Diagram |, where the results of such mixture are 
shown. Some blue, in harmony with the blue-violet, 


completes the scheme on the principle of relationship 
shown in Diagram J. Illustrations A and C on this page are 
reproduced by the courtesy of the British Museum, and B 
by the courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum. 





B. CONTRAST. 
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D. HARMONY WITH SHARED 
CONTRAST. 


EXEMPLARY COLOUR 
SCHEMES.— I]. 


D. HARMONY WITH SHARED CON- 
TRAST. In this example three 
harmonious colours—blue-violet, blue, 
and blue-green—have a small area of 
red as their contrast. The former are E EXTENDED HARMONY WITH SHARED 
adjacent on the colour circle, Diagram CONTRAST. 

I', while red is opposite from blue. The 

scheme is therefore a typical example of a shared contrast as defined in Diagram J.” 

E. EXTENDED HARMONY WITH SHARED CONTRAST. The principle here 
involved is similar to that in D, but the harmony here consists of five colours instead 
of three. Crimson is the contrast of green seen in the sleeves of the figure, while 
yellow-green and yellow, and blue-green and blue, appear on either side of green in 
the colour circle, Diagram I, as in various parts of this illustration. The warm-coloured 
clouds are painted in greys which are related to the crimson and green, from which 
they may be produced by mixture. The colour of the sky is a light tone of one of the 
colours, i.e. blue-green, which forms an interesting discord (see Diagram Il)! with 
all other colours except the blue-green of the armoured figures. Such a discord 
prevents the scheme from being too obviously a harmony of greens, with crimson as 
their contrast. Similar analysis of the colour arrangement in arbitrarily chosen 
examples will serve to justify colour theory and may assist in the creation of good 
colour-schemes by the adjustment of unrelated colours. Illustration D is reproduced 
by the courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum, and E by the courtesy of The 
British Museum. 





‘See Article !, THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, April, 1931. 
* See Article Il, THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, May, 1931. 
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THE CRAFTSMAN’S PORTFOLIO. Number 58. 





__ STEEL TECHNIQUE. 

















THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE GREENHOUSE : 


Steel, concrete and glass. 


purpose and construction, it exceeds the most 
self-consciously simple efforts 


In its simplicity of architects. Materials used in their natural way pro- 


duce an architecture which immediately suggests 
of Continental the possibilities of great things. 








THE CRAFTSMAN’S PORTFOLIO. 


Number 








(2) THE VENESTA STAND AT THE MANCHESTER BUILDING EXHIBITION, 
looking through the semi-circular ended private office of the office enclosure towards 
the backscreen, which isolated the stand from the adjoining one, and the long counter 
for the display of leaflets, samples, etc., on the left. The private office in the fore- 
ground is faced with sapele plywood throughout, and the typists’ office behind is in 
oak plywood. The circular table in the private office (half seen) is in 1 in. copper 
plymax, with the edges sealed all round, fixed to a central steel support cased in a 
3 in. diameter polished copper tube, with No, 2 circular flanges at the base, in } in. 
copper plymax. The floor is faced with 12 in. squares of birch plywood, the grain 
set checker-board fashion; the outer facing of the office enclosure is also in birch 
plywood. Designer: Wetts Coates. (3) A STAINED-STEEL TABLE with 
plate-glass shelves, centred between flanges and supported on a vertical steel pillar. 
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STEEL TECHNIQUE. 


The top plate of glass is fixed; the lower one is centred so that 
it can be moved into convenient positions by the user of the easy 
chair. The EASY CHAIR has a chromium-plated steel framework. 
The absence of a vertical support at the back gives resiliency to 
the seat. Designers and Craftsmen: THE BATH CABINET MAKERS. 
(4) METAL FURNITURE designed by DONALD DESKEY for the 
Ypsilanti Reed Furniture Company of New York. (5) AN ARM 
CHAIR of chromium steel construction with upholstered back, 
seat and arm pads, suitable for use as a writing-chair or bridge- 
chair. The small COFFEE-TABLE is of chromium-plated steel, 
and hasa glass top. Designers and Craftsmen: THE BATH CABINET 
Makers. (6) A SET OF THREE TEA- OR COFFEE- 
TABLES with chromium-plated steel framework and engraved glass 
tops. Designers and Craftsmen: THE BATH CABINET MAKERS, (7) 
The CHAIR in (5), as seen from the back; also a TWO-TIER 
OCCASIONAL READING- OR TEA-TABLE with lacquered 
wood tops and chromium-plated steel frame. The chromium-plated 
bent steel tube STOOL is fitted with a canvas seat. Designers and 
Craftsmen: THE BATH CABINET MAKERS, 
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The elimination of the slipping hazard is a point well worth the consideration of architects who 


are today designing stairways. Most stairways, up and down which crowds move hurriedly, are 
dangerous unless the stair treads have been rendered non-slip. Worn and slippery stair treads are 
frequently the cause of serious accidents which may result in fatal injury. ‘‘ Alundum”’ stair and 
floor tile is permanently non-slip—wet or dry. It was designed for a specific purpose—to meet a 
definite need. ‘‘ Alundum”’ tile is for use wherever traffic is exceptionally severe—for stairs, floors, 
ramps, railway stations, hospitals, schools, factories and other large buildings. It is exceptionally 
resistant to wear and tear whatever the volume of traffic. Write to us for illustrated literature 
describing the use of ‘‘Alundum”’ tile and ‘‘ Alundum”’ aggregates for making stairways and 


walking surfaces slip-proof. 


Regent House, 


Regent Street, a\ eo 
London, W.r. \e- timate. Li _ ? 
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From a water colour by F. Matania 
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MARBLE EXPERTS : IMPERIAL WORKS 
KENNINGTON OVAL: LONDON: S.EB.11 
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The Architectural 


Review, June 1931. 
ANTHOLOGY. 
Speculative Building. 
OTWITHSTANDING all that has been 
urged to the contrary, be assured my 
young Friends, that Architecture in the 


hands of men of Genius may be made to 
assume whatever Character is required of it. To attain 
this object, to produce this Variety it is essential that 
every building should be conformable to the uses it is 
intended for, and that it should express clearly its 
Destination and its Character, marked in the most decided 
and indisputable manner. The Cathedral and the Church, 
the Palace of the Sovereign, and the dignified Prelate ; 
the Hotel of the Nobleman ; the Hall of Justice; the 
Mansion of the Chief Magistrate ; the House of the rich 
individual ; the gay Theatre, and the gloomy Prison ; 
nay even the Warehouse and the Shop, require a different 
style of Architecture in their external appearance, and 
the same distinctive marks must be continued in the internal 
arrangements as well as in the decorations. Who that 
looks at the interior of St. Martin’s Church, and observes 
its sash-windows and projecting balconies at the east end, 
but is inclined rather to imagine himself in a private 
box in an Italian Theatre than in a place of Devotion. 

Without Distinctness of Character, Buildings may be 
convenient and answer the purposes for which they were 
raised, but they will never be pointed out as examples for 
imitation, nor add to the splendour of the Possessor, 
improve the National Taste, or increase the National 
Glory. 

The want of proper Character and appropriate 
Magnificence in the buildings of this wealthy metropolis 
is not confined to the exterior form and interior distribution 
of single structures, but is almost general. 

In the outlines of our public Places, or Squares, we 
seldom venture beyond the rectangular shape ; the Crescent, 
the Circus, or Polygon are seldom used. The reason is 
obvious ; when a large tract or parcel of ground is to be 
applied to the purposes of building, or if a neighbourhood 
of houses is to be new modelled, it is usually left to the 
pleasure of the Builder, or person who takes the ground 
upon a Lease for Building. On such occasions, when by 
some fortunate circumstance, an Architect is consulted, 
he naturally feels desirous to avail himself of the 
opportunity, and recollecting the great Squares and 
Magnificent Buildings in Rome, Vienna and Paris, 
he endeavours to form a Design that shall do honour to 
the National Taste. At the same time, he will not 
forget economy so far as to form his Squares, and 
principal Streets with buildings that might vie with the 
Tuileries, the Louvre, and the Garde-Meuble at Paris. 
His Compositions will, however, display as much of the 
true spirit of Architecture as practicable magnificence will 
permit. I say practicable magnificence, for magnificent 
our new buildings might be, were it not, sometimes from 
the interested dispositions of Landowners, but more 
frequently from the rapacity of the Builders, to whom, 
unfortunately, the Designs of the Artist are often sub- 
mitted, their object being to raise the largest possible 
rental, our buildings are limited to mere heaps of bricks, 
with perforations for light and the purposes of ingress and 
egress, without the least regard to elegance of Composition. 


MARGINALIA. 


Thus the Character of our Architecture, and the higher 
feelings of Art, merge into the system of profitable 
speculation. 

In the former Discourses the state of our Architecture 
was considered until the time of Lord Burlington. After 
his death the Principle on which Buildings had been 
raised was soon changed. The Master Workmen were 
no longer contented to follow the directions and be 
controlled in their charges by the Architect; they now 
assumed a different character under the general appellation 
of Builders. To give efficacy to this new Order of things 
the most eligible situations for building upon were 
selected, and the Landowners tempted with offers of much 
larger rents than could be obtained so long as the Land was 
used for Gardens, Pastures, or such purposg. This 
mode, so advantageous to all the parties immediately 
interested, gained an ascendency rapidly, assumed a 
gigantic appearance, and ultimately became so fashionable, 
that it is now the almost universal practice. 


From Lecture XI of SIR JO HN SOANE given 
to Architectural Students at the ROYAL ACADEMY and 
published with XI others in 1929 by the Sir John Soane 
Museum. The lectures were delivered between 1809 and 
1837 at irregular intervals. 
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Sophisticated Sarcasm. 


To the Editor of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 

Sir,—In his commentary for May, “ Junius” pictures the 
indignation of a craftsman on seeing work that might have been 
done by himself performed by unskilled hands. 

No injured man wants the limb amputated by a blacksmith if 
a surgeon is available. But before we sympathize with the 
surgeon who has lost the job, or condemn the unskilled man who 
is doing it, we should ask what effort the surgeon has made to 
get the job for himself. 

There is no end to complaints about the hideous buildings 
which rise everywhere. How much trouble is being taken by 
neighbouring architects to ensure that any particular building 
shall not offend ? 

What efforts are being made by the Institute to advertise 
Architecture, and make known the benefits to be gained by 
employing architects ? 

Before condemning the bad builder or his client, the critics 
should ask what has been done to teach them better ways. 

Architects are responsible for this teaching: no one else is 
likely to do it. 

A serious campaign by the Institute is wanted. If the pro- 
fession can get no help from that quarter, it must help itself by 
supporting any society whose aims include public education in 
architecture. 

The public cannot be reached by the technical papers, so that 
sarcastic comments are seldom seen by those for whom they are 
intended—which is probably a mercy. 

The remarks on p. 186 of your number for May concerning 
concrete at Skegness may get a number of laughs. They are 
not likely to be received gratefully by the local surveyor or his 
council. 

But perhaps your photographer hopes to incite educated 
ratepayers to murder Mr. Jenkins and blow up his works. The 
uneducated will never see what is wrong with these “ novelties.” 

Such sarcasm as is shown by these comments on Skegness 
(and also by some of the D.I.A.’s cautionary guides) is a tactless 
weapon for getting a wrong put right. Sarcasm is far more 
likely to annoy than to instruct, and. unless accompanied by 
explanations in words of one syllable it is a waste of energy. 

People who should serve on local councils are not as ready to 
do so as they were formerly and those who do serve are not 
helped by sneers. 
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MARGINALIA. 


Perhaps your readers will mention some of the better guide- 
books as well as the bad ones when complying with your sug- 
gestion on p. 184, and when this information has been collected, 
is it too much to hope that the REVIEW will make use of it by 
bringing to the notice of the bad towns the efforts of the more 
enlightened ones ? 

3ut let it be done without sarcastic comments from the 
armchair critics, who sometimes make more difficult the work 
which others are doing in trying to educate local authorities. 

Yours faithfully, 
H. G. C. SPENCELY 
(B.Arch., A.R.I.B.A., Dipl. Civic Design). 

The possibility that the sumptuous sophistication of some 
methods of architectural criticism that have appeared in the 
REVIEW might be misunderstood, or serve no useful purpose, 
hardly occurred to those who composed them. The answer to 
this interesting letter would be that if the missionary zeal of 
THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW were as naive as Mr. Spencely 
desires, it might have to face the accusation of setting a high 
moral tone. [Ep]. 


* * 


The Buenos Aires Exhibition. 


The old-world British Empire Exhibition at Buenos 
Aires is illustrated below; the architect of the Tudor 
3ritish Buildings was Mr. A. L. Abbott. The Canadian 
Pavilion is jazz modern, and not his design, 


* 





St. James’s Palace by night 

The first illustration is of a replica of St. James’s Palace 
by night. Light plays through the stained-glass windows 
and a moonlight effect is created on the turrets, which are 
all of fibrous plaster. 





Motor Pavilion at the B.E.T.E., 


Buenos Aires 
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No one would think, to look at this quiet, quaint village 
street, that behind its fibrous-plaster half-timbered walls 
was a pavilion for the display of motor-cars. It is 
hoped that the exhibition will mean a_ considerable 
improvement in British Trade. 


* * 


A New Era in Sanitary 


Fittings. 





This is from an advertisement in THE ARCHITECTURAL 
REVIEW of 1897. It is called a Sitz Bath, comprising 
Uprising Spray and Douche and Back Wave—-a tasteful 
as well as commodious arrangement. 


* * * 


Nonconformist Architecture 


has, perhaps, since the middle of the last century generally 
been rather worse than a joke. But before 1830 Noncon- 
formist meeting-houses and chapels were elegant, simple 
little buildings, in a style of architecture that was essentially 
English, and designed to house devout congregationsas English 
as their surroundings. These places of worship have, for the 
most part, been restored out of recognition, but in many 
country villages and in the smaller provincial towns they still 
exist untouched. There is as yet no inventory of them, and 
when they are closed down or rebuilt the old is swept away 
unrecorded. The Unitarian and Free Christian Year Book 
publishes dates after its list of congregations, and from this 
one learns that there are nine seventeenth-century chapels, 
seventy-five eighteenth-century chapels, and fifteen Regency 
buildings. How many more Quaker, Congregational, 
Baptist, and Methodist meeting-houses there may be which 
are decent structures is a fact only known to the historical 
societies of those denominations. An effort is being made to 
compile an illustrated inventory of these buildings, and any 
reader who can tell the Editor of a few will greatly oblige 
him by sending his information on a postcard to g Queen 
Anne's Gate, S.W.r1. 
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EAST LYMDEN SWIMMING BATH 
LANGTON DENNIS & BALL, ARCHITECTS. 


[YHE walls of this bath are of brickwork set in cement mortar: they are 
two-and-a-half bricks thick at the bottom, reduced by two offsets, at 

equal stages to 9 in. thick at the top. The floor of reinforced concrete is 6 in. 
thick and forms a raft over the whole of the excavation, its thickness being increased 
under the walls to provide a foundation. For the waterproofing, entire 
dependence was placed upon an interior rendering of cement mortar made 
impervious by the addition of ‘PUDLO’ Brand waterproofing powder—white 
Portland cement and white sand being used for the last coat. In giving us 
permission to reproduce this photograph the architects expressed their complete 

satisfaction with the results. 


‘PUDLO’ 


CEMENT WATERPROOFING POWDER 


Ask for the Handbook of Cement Waterproofing—post free 





KERNER-GREENWOOD & COMPANY, LIMITED 


MARKET SQUARE KING’S LYNN 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers D.aRS! 
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EFFICIENCY 


Best & Lloydare proud tointroduce 
a desk lamp which is both efficient 
and seemly. The “BESTLITE” 
Lamp is particularly suitable for 


architects and drawing oflices. It 


ew a5. is made of chromium plated brass 
, ; , < sg ie od ie so a a 
ee _— es pe: with black shade and base. 
P 4 oJ a Py of 
oe sae Price 35]- 
< ) 
eae J Ss 3 
~, € Ss J 2 
Obtainable from all Dealers. 
i? 
ae eae es: ss Illustrated specification on request. 
De os 








* Between the charming painted 
linsmith’s lamp of a century ago 
and this excellent modern drawing 
desk lamp, one could put thousands 
upon thousands of examples of 


misapplied ingenuity marring the 





gilts of seience. This lamp is 
an omen to some degree of the 
inevitable triumph of the modern 
movement.” 


Architects’ Journal 





BEST & LLOYD L” 


40 GT. MARLBOROUGIL STREET. LONDON, W.1 
WORKS: HANDSWORTH, BIRMINGHAM 
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The Orphanage, 
Sodenham, 


IN 


STITUTIONS 


MARGINALIA. 


BUILT IN 


1 (OO. 
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The Art Gallery, 
Pewlyn, Cornwall. 








The Dulwich 
Public Library. 








3. Dav Church 
Schools, Cornwall. 


Mice Chureh 
Library, Cornwall. 
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A Cornish Public Library. 
The Whitechapel Art @allery. 
The Public Library, Munhead. 

Another Cornish Public Library 
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The Public Library, 
Borough Koad, 
London. 
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An Orphanage 
Design. 





The Enstitute 
Buildings at 
Ramsgate. 





The Blackwater 
Literary Enstitute. 


dn Epileptic Colonn 
in Buckinghamshire. 
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eal is from Brazil (Rio de 


URIOSITIES O 


F Janeiro). The various pro- 
—_ jections are examples of 
the Wonders of Rature and 
the Mind of Man, for 
depths of Mother Earth 
must have been plumbed 
and the rarest plants 
squeezed to obtain the 
materials and dyes of this 
many-coloured thing. The 
style is largely Roman- 
esque, the ironwork is late 
Gothic, while the front 
gate is reminiscent of the 
Chinese. 


QUEAUEDUCUNOUOUNOUEOUOUOOU TEAUNIR: 


that in a confined space, such 
as the interior of a dining-car 
on a train, superfluous decora- 
tion, besides tripping up waiters 
and catching the dust, is an 
abomination; strictly — utili- 
tarian things, if well designed, ii 
are decorative in themselves. 
The necessity for good design 
in motor vehicles is already 
appreciated in this country. 
There are more people who 
will criticize the lines of the 
chassis of a motor-car than 
will ever criticize a building. 
This awakening of popular 
appreciation of pure form may 
lead to interest in architecture. 
One can therefore expect that 
if the exhibition goes to public 
places it will have a deserved 
success. / 





fey | Chis interesting specimen 
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* * * 
r 4 . 
The Expert. 

“An expert isonewho knows 
more and more about less and 
less.’ Said by Herr E. H. 
Riiter, of the German Em- 
bassy, in a speech at the 
nineteenth dinner of the 
Architecture Club, held in 





Photo by A. Pryce-Fones. 
STUUATAUAUOUOUONOEAUANOUOGEUEOEOUOUONOUEDOUEOOONOOOUEUOUEOOOEOEOEOUOUOUEEUEOEOEEIOCOEOTUIEIEIEMM Rr © honour of Herr Guido Harbers. 
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* 


* * 

SE TE eee ae ae a a noone , Mr. C. F. A. Voysey. 
Mr. C. F. A. Voysey, the 

architect who, above all others except C. R. Macintosh, 
broke away from the elaborations of the Victorian tradition 
On May 22 the Modern Transport Exhibition at the and helped modern architecture, yet insists that a house 
R.I.B.A. closed and started on a tour of the kingdom. It is should be wired for the old-fashioned bells. ‘‘ An electric 
an interesting collection of photographs illustrating the _ bell,” he says, “ is like the stab of an assassin. With an old- 
architecture of railways, bridges, boats, luxury coaches and _ fashioned bell-pull you can express your personality, and the 
buses. There are, moreover, models of some of the objects room from which you are expressing it is known by the tone 
photographed. The exhibition points an obvious moral of the bell, so that a walk to a soulless indicator is saved.”’ 


The ‘Transport Exhibition. 
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By courtesy of the Liverpool Daily Post 


4n Aerial view of Liverpool showing New : “: = . 
India Buildings, just completed, and New JO IN STUBBS & SONS 
Headquarters, Martins Bank, Ltd., now under 2/2 CROWN Sl REET LIVERPOOL 
construction, Both Marble contracts by ;— ae Sk JAMES’S ST. LONDON SW] 


]S & S Studio 
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Trade and Craft. 


At the Decorative Arts Exhibition at Monza last autumn there 
was exhibited some very interesting glass made by Venini. 
This new decorative glass has the effect of acid-worked sand- 
blasted glass, although the result has not been achieved by these 
means. It is entirely hand-blown, so that there is no stereotyped 
effect, nor is its design limited by the compass of moulds. Messrs. 
Bernard Nelson, who are the English agents, have issued a 
catalogue, which, if published in England, has a decidedly 
Italian appearance, and is excellently got up. The illustrations 
are actual photographs mounted on coloured papers, the whole 
being inserted as loose leaves into a black-and-white designed 
cover, which is most effective. These illustrations must be seen 
for any idea of the variety in design and dimension which 
Venini have achieved to be gained. The Craftsman’s Portfolio 
in the November 1930 issue of the REVIEW, which dealt with the 
Monza Exhibition, included some illustrations of Venini glass. 
The hanging light illustrated on this page is of this new glass, 
with which bands on the belt may be in any chosen coloured 
glass. : 

* *x x 

The general contractors chosen for the new school which the 
Merchant Taylors’ Company is building at Northwood, Middlesex, 
are Messrs. Holland & Hannen & Cubitts, Ltd. The model for 
the school is illustrated on page 201 of this issue. The architects 
are Messrs. W. G. Newton & Partners. 

* * *x 

The Salubra papers appearing as plates in this issue have an 
interest beyond that of design and colour—it is the practical one 
of the reason for their durability. This is partly due to the quality 
of the paper, but more to the fact that the colours used are similar 
to the oils used by an artist. The papers are therefore practically 
fadeless and can be washed as often as necessary without being 
damaged in the least. There is another paper similar to Salubra 
called Tekko made by the same firm. It is heavier in quality and 
has a different surface, which, being intended to catch the light, is 
given either a silky finish or else is gilded or silvered. Both these 
papers, although perhaps more expensive than average-priced 
papers, are made much wider so that the extra cost is only 


TRADE AND CRAFT. 


apparent. The Merchant Trading Company will gladly give fuller 
information to anyone interested. 


* * * 




















Cabinet Works : 
QUEEN’S ROAD, 
BATTERSEA, S.W. 8 


Telegraphic Address : 
*“HAMITIC, LONDON,” 






Decorators - Furnishers 


STRAND PALACE 
HOTEL 


The whole of the decorations, consisting of 
the fine panels of Sycamore with surrounds 
of Zebrano together with the Peach Mirrors, 
were carried out by Hampton & Sons, Ltd., 
in their own Works in Road, 
Battersea, S.W.8. direction of 


the Architect, Oliver P. Bernard, Esq. 


Queen’s 


under the 


The illustration herewith is a reproduction of 


a photograph taken in the Resident's Lounge, 


TONS 


PALL MALL EAST, 
LONDON, S.W.1 
*Phone : 
GERRARD 0030 


Hamptons pay carriage to any 
Railway Station in Gt. Britain 
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The illustration shows 
New Science Block 
at 
HABERDASHER’S ASKES’ SCHOOL, 
WESTBERE ROAD, 
HAMPSTEAD. 


The building is entirely separate from 
the school itself, and the exterior has 
been designed with multi-coloured 
bricks in panels, with red dressings and 
red arches relieved round the doorway 
and windows with artificial stone. 


The interior is divided up with benches, 
sinks (gas and water being laid on), 
special fume cupboards and also the 
rooms are adequately ventilated. 





The floors are constructed in reinforced 
concrete and sinkings are left to take 
the white glazed channel, etc., from 
the sinks. 

The roof is composed of small multi- 
coloured slates with a copper cupola 
to relieve same. 


Architect : 
NOEL D. SHEFFIELD, ESQ., 
F.R.LB.A. 








| Gazes are repeatedly privileged to contract for the 
, entire erecting and equipping of some of the most 
important Public Buildings, Schools and Hospitals in 
the Kingdom, since their long standing reputation and 
immense organisation both inspire and ensure an 
absolute confidence in timely and satisfying achieve- 
ment. Among recent Gaze contracts is that for 
43 Princes Gate, S.W.1, Architect, David Pleydell- 
Bouverie, which is illustrated on plates IX and X. 


moos WV. HL GAZE & SON SSE 


LIMITED 
Complete Building Contractors 


10 Conduit Street, W1 

















Phone : : Phone : 
MAYFAIR i KINGSTON 3000 
3973 (8 lines) 


SURAD 
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TRADE AND CRAFT. 





Messrs. James Walker, Ltd., are architectural decorators whose 
work is many-sided and includes fibrous plaster decorations, stone 
carving of all descriptions, and wood carving both to architects’ 
designs and copies of old designs. It is impossible to illustrate 
all these types of decorative work, but the illustration on this 
page shows carved figures in oak—-which are life size—to the 
reredos of St. Mark’s Church, Bromley, of which Mr. C. H. 
Biddulph-Pinchard, F.R.I.B.A., is the architect. The illustration 
is taken from a booklet composed of photographs of work carried 
out by the firm, which will be sent to anyone interested. 

* * * 

Messrs. Waygood-Otis, whose lifts have been installed at the 

Dorchester Hotel, have issued a booklet to mark the occasion. 
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It is written mainly in praise of the 
Dorchester Hotel, but is illustrated by 
photographs of the passenger and service 
lifts and the driving machines, and some 
details of the work done by the twenty- 
four lifts is added. The firm looks 
on the installation of these lifts as one 
of their most successful endeavours. 
x *x *x 

The general contractors for the 
Dorchester Hotel were Sir Robert 
McAlpine and Sons, who were also re- 
sponsible for the demolition, reinforced 
concrete, excavation, foundations and 
reinforced concrete | dampcourses. 
Among the artists, craftsmen, and 
sub-contractors were the following :— 
Fenning & Co., Diespeker & Co., Art 
Pavements Co., Ltd., and Marble Mosaic 
(concrete facing) ; London Brick Co. and 
Woodward (bricks) ; Frazzi Tiles, J. A. 
King & Co. (partitions); Vigers Bros. 
and Wylie Lochhead & Co. (woodblock 
flooring) ; London Plenium Heating Co. 
(central heating) ; Carron (stoves) ; H. A. 
Booth and Son (gas fitting): D. Paxman 
(boilers) ; T. C. Clarke (electric heating) ; Carrier Engineering Co. 
(ventilation) ; H. A. Booth, Ltd. (plumbing); Nicholls & Clarke, 
Froy, Shanks & Co. and Desiter, Ltd. (sanitary fittings) ; Carter and 
Hynsley (door furniture); Hopes (casements and window fur- 
niture); Bestwell Gate Co. and Dennison, Kett & Co. (folding 
gates) ; Elliott & Son and Wylie Lochhead & Co. (fireproof doors) ; 
Archibald Dawnay, Light Steelwork (1925) Ltd. (iron staircases) ; 
Samuel Elliott and Son (revolving doors) ; H. Arnault (sunblinds) ; 
Adams Bros. Ltd., Plaster Decoration Co. Ltd. and Geo. Rome & 
Co. (plaster decorations) ; Birmingham Guild (metalwork); S. 
Elliott & Sons, Matthew Pollock, Heaton Tabb, Fredk. Tibbenham 
Ltd., The Central Joinery Co., A. E. Lindsay & Sons Ltd., and 
Wylie Lochhead & Co. (joinery); Whitehead & Co. (marble) ; 
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GEORGE 
WRAGGE 


LTD. 


CHAPEL STREET, SALFORD, 
MANCHESTER 


CLOCK HOUSE, ARUNDEL ST., 
LONDON, W.C.2 


“OLD COURT,” WIMBLEDON. 
Edgar Ranger, Architect. 


STEEL = CASEMENTS 


LEADED LIGHTS 
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HEATING, ELECTRIC LIGHT and POWER 


Hot Water Service, Kitchen Equipment, Fire Hydrants, Oil Firing Plant, Automatic 
Interzcommunication Telephones, Complete Wireless Equipment, Firz Alarms, 
Changing and Service Bells, Vacuum Cleaning, Synchronized Clocks, ete., ete., 


ALL BY HADENS 


at Whitelands College, Putney. Architect: Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, R.A. 





Di alte a ee et OAS 


are merel y opportunities. 


or Electrical Engineering that cannot be matched in 

the many thousand of Haden Heating and Electrical 
installations already planned and successfully carried out. 
Whatever the problem, and however unusual or difficult, 
we will solve it with efficiency and economy. Our 
experience is your guarantee of satisfaction. 


4 is almost impossible to present a problem in Heating 


7 * * 
The following heating contracts, each one entirely different 


in character and planning, have been completed by us 
during the past few months. 


Lloyds Bank Head Office, London. Parliament Buildings, Belfast. 
School of Hygiene and Tropical The New Law Courts, Belfast. 

Medicine. Ninth Church of Christ Scientist. 
Whitgift School, Croydon. India House, Aldwych. 


G. N. HADEN & SONS LIMITED 


TROWBRIDGE LONDON MANCHESTER 


BIRMINGHAM GLASGOW BOURNEMOUTH BRISTOL NEWCASTLE 
TORQUAY LINCOLN EASTBOURNE LIVERPOOL DUBLIN 
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TRADE AND CRAFT. 


Carter & Co., Van Straaten, Minton Hollins & Co., and Nicholls 
(tiling) ; Sixton and Cassey, Shitely, Ltd., Tootal, Broadhurst & 
Co. and Warners (textiles); Matthews & Co., N. Froy and Son, 
and Carron Co, (mantels); Heaton Tabb, Matthew Pollock, 
Shapland and Petter, Frederick Tibbenham & Sons and 
Trollope & Sons (furniture); Freemantle & Co. (garden 
furniture and shrubs and trees); Frederick Sage & Co. 
(showcases) ; Libraco & Co., Shannon & Co. and Chubbs, Ltd. 


(office fittings); Heaton Tabb & Co. (cloakroom fittings) ; 
Waygood-Otis (lifts); K. F. M. Engineering Co. (signs) ; 


United Strip & Bar Mills, Ltd. (reinforcements); The Tunnel 
Portland Cement Co., Ltd. (Portland cement); The Cement 
Marketing Co., Ltd. (“ Snowcrete ’’ white cement); Armstrong 
Cork Co., Ltd. (insulating cork); Huntley & Sparks, Ltd. 
(“ Cabots Quilt’); Anglo-Colonial Trading Corporation, Ltd. 
(‘‘ Riverbank Eelgrass ’’ insulating material) ; National Brick Co., 
Ltd. (floor blocks); Robert Adams (door springs); T. W. Ide 
& Co. (window glass); J. A. King & Co., Ltd., and Luxfer, Ltd. 
(roof lights); Shepherd Tobias & Co. (internal glazing, bedroom 
mirrors and black alabaster glass); J. Starkie Gardner, Ltd. 
(lift enclosures, main staircase balustrade, exterior balconies 
and flower boxes); C. Kerridge, Jr. (oak staircases); Malcolm 
McLeod (granolithic staircases); The Cashmore Art Workers 
(cast leadwork); Heaton, Tabb & Co., Ltd. (general painting) ; 
Allom Bros., Ltd. (indirect lighting) ; Allom*Bros., Ltd., Bagues, 
Ltd., Troughton & Young, Best & Lloyd, Ltd., Osler & Faraday, 
Ltd., A. C. Hands & Co., Ltd., C. G. Newling & Co., Ltd., 
Kredk. Thomas & Co., Ltd., C. Harvey & Co., Ltd. and Maple 
& Co., Ltd. (electric fittings); B. Cohen & Sons, Ltd., Fredk. 
Tibbenham, Ltd., Trollope & Sons, Maple & Co., Ltd., Mrs. 
Darling, and Birche & Alpe (bedroom and furniture); T. H. Ball 
& Co., Ltd., The London Sand Blast and Decorative Glass Co., 
Ltd., and L. Keizer & Co. Ltd. (decorative mirrors, decorative 
glass); Breves Lalique Galleries (decorative glass); Pinchin 
Johnson & Co., Ltd. (paints and distemper) ; National Radiator 
Co., Ltd. (radiators) ; Lightfoot Refrigeration Co., Ltd. (refrigera- 
tion plant); Watsons Water Softeners, Ltd. (water softeners) ; 
Cables, Johnson & Phillips, Ltd., and T. Clarke & Co. (electric 
fittings) ; Belling & Co. (electric fires); Sturtevant Engineering 
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Co. (pneumatic tubes); Hoova, Ltd. (vacuum cleaners) ; 
Everett, Edgcombe & Co., Ltd. (electric clocks); G. & A. 
Harvey, Ltd. (lockers); H. A. Booth, Ltd. (hydrants); The 
Hoffman Sprinkler Co,, Ltd. (sprinklers); Carrier Engineering 
Co., Ltd., and Shanks & Co., Ltd. (Turkish bath equipment). 

* * x 

The Portcullis Gate, which Messrs. Haskins have patented, is 
a protective appliance which is intended to take the place of the 
jeweller’s grille, or the ordinary shop shutter. It closes up under 
a fascia or lintel, or may be made to disappear into a floor. Some 
of the many advantages over the grille and shutter are that it 
can be used on a bend or curve, that while protecting as surely 
as a shop shutter it allows the goods in the window to be seen, 
that there is no limit to its size, and that it can be made in a 
variety of metals and to the customer’s own design. The gate 
may be operated either by hand or by electrical control. 

* x * 

The general contractors for the decorations at 43 Princes 
Gate, S.W.1, were W. H. Gaze and Sons, who were also respon- 
sible for the electric wiring, plumbing, and plaster. Among the 
artists, craftsmen, and general contractors were the following : 
E. S. Priston and Sons (decorative painting); Wilton Royal 
Carpet Factory (carpets); Crossley and Brown (furniture) ; 
Gillham and Sons (electric light fixtures) ; Thomas Elsley (grates, 
door furniture, and metalwork); Goodsworth, Ltd. (upholstery 
and textiles); and E. Bingham (stone mantels). The ‘rugs were 
designed by E. McKnight Kauffer. 

* *x * 

The general contractors for the re-conditioning of The Well 
House, Northiam, Sussex, were G. H. Colegate and Son, who 
were also responsible for the demolition, excavation, foundations, 
dampcourses, door furniture and plaster. Among the artists, 
craftsmen and sub-contractors were the following :—L. Beeching 
(reed thatching) ; W. N. Froy and Sons, Ltd. (leaded lights and 
casements) ; Hope’s Heating & Lighting, Ltd. (central heating and 
boilers) ; R. H. Pattenden (electric wiring and electric light fixtures) ; 
G. Welfare and Son (plumbing); John Bolding and Sons, Ltd. 
(sanitary fittings) ; H. Saint (joinery) ; Thornton Smith (stonework). 
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Ediswan Floodlighting offers many advantages, chief amongst which are :— 


Low maintenance cost, low current consumption, easy installation. 


Several new and improved types of projectors, designed to stand the 
weather, have been developed, making the range of equipment the most 


EDISWAN 


obtainable. 


complete on the market. 
By the use of colour floodlighting extremely beautiful effects are now 


FLOODLIGHTIN 
















THE EDISON SWAN ELECTRIC CO., LTD., 
Commercial Lighting Department, 
155 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 
Branches in all the Principal Towns 
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Our liluminating Engineers have had considerable experience in the planning 
and production of special effects of colour and will be pleased to advise or 
assist you in the planning of any floodlighting scheme. This service is free of 
charge and without obligation. 
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When the Roof goes 


Walls will last a thousand years but a roof only while 
it is absolutely sound. A roof needs careful thought 
and construction because there the weather strikes. 


At the present time, when a reduction in the cost of 
construction must be made wherever possible, without 
sacrificing quality, it will pay to design a ROK roof; 
and specify the roofing by name to ensure that you 
have the right material. 


This self-finished flexible Bitumen Roofing has an 
asphalt-like surface, without open joints, impervious 
to any climate, any storm. With ordinary attention 
it will last a lifetime. ROK has excellent insulating 
properties. It lends itself to any shape of roof or 
plans. The prime cost and fixing costs are low. 


Particulars, prices and samples are obtainable from 
Mr. A. R. Stone. 


the 
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Park Road Works, Stretford, Manchester. building 
Roach Road Works, Old Ford, London, E.3, 
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i y , The “ Rar »> Wrette, “ 7 os , ace ea he a mM. ie 
During month. ede s, The “Romance” Writers 3 p.m. NATIONAL PORTRAIT Yhdian Section : Sculpture 7 8 
Saturdays, GALLERY 1 § n:$ ‘ 3 p.m. se 
sxhibiti sere French Renaissance Fur- 7 p.m. : 
_ 10-10 Exhibition of Modern 10-6 TOOTH GALLERIES, 155 nities : 7 : 
¥ , Sunday 2-10 French Paintings: Ma- Sat. 10- NEW BOND STREET,  \atercolours 7pm 
From Holbein to Romney 11 4.m, NATIONAL GALLERY tisse, Braque, Derain, W.I Genartniciey 11a.m. NATIONAL GALLERY 
” ” ne 12 noon. = Sisley, etc. 3 ral § ey oo TEAM. Ni NAL GALL 
Turner and Landscape I1a.m. TATE GALLERY F Gothic and Early Renais- 2 p.m. 
” ” ” ++ 12 noon. es ri sance. is 
q és . . — , ea —_— annic- 
Some Eighteenth-century 3).m. NATIONAL porTRAIT THURSDAY, JUNE 4 Gothic and Early Renais- 3 p.m. 
Poets. GALLERY ne a sance. 
Rembrandt .. 3 P.M. WALLACE COLLECTION — Pacer eae ae SOON |S BETEAa Oona Pre-Raphaelites .. . - TATE GALLERY 
Exhibition of Paintings by 10-6 BEAUX ARTS GALLERY . 7 ; ; : oo or 2 noo te os 
Florence Engelbach. Sat. 10-1 BRUTON PLACE, W.1 ye tg te Italy (Etrus- 12 noon. , Genre Pictures 12 NOON. WALLACE COLLECTION 
Until June 13. a “ae 
Exhibition of Etchings by 10-6 Early Britain—I (Old 3 p.m. MONDAY, JUNE 8 
English Engravers. Sat. 10-1 Stone Age). Egypt—III: Life and 12 oon. BRITISH MUSEUM 
Until June 13. Life and Arts of the Dark 3 p.m. Arts, 3000-1600 B.C 
Pete 2: . Races—I : Asia. Mes amia—III \ 2 noo? 
Iixhibition of Twentieth- 10-6 TOOTH GALLERIES, 155 y Mesopotamia (a) As- 12 noon. 
century English Abstract Sat. 10-1 | NEW BOND STREET, a :. 2 Neat Ve RD) Ks URS — i es 
Paintings. Until 6th. W.I Rf “eke s IP ” _ 1100-500 B.C. ; 
Lecture “Museum Plan- 4 p.m. R.LB.A., g CONDUIT 4-7 eee Fur- 7 p.m. Greek Sculpture—(before 3 p.m. 
ning’’ by Eric Maclagan, STREET, W “as J 450 B.C.). 
c PE 7 a8 hashi Chinese Porcelain 7 p.m. re we Egypt—IV: Monuments, 3 p.m. 
bias Mantegna, Picanello and 11a.m. NATIONAL GALLERY 1600-1100 B.C. 


the North Italian Schools. 








Bayeux Tapestry—I 


I2 noon. 


V. AND A. MUSEUM 





























TUESDAY, JUNE 2 Mantegna, Picanello and 12 noon. ss Miniatures si 12 noon 
Mesopotamia—II: Records,12 noon. BRITISH MUSEUM the North Italian Schools. Bayeux Tapestry—II 3 p.m. 
2000-800 B.C. French Painting .. ~. Iram TATE GALLERY Period Furniture—Walnut 3 p.m. x + 
Egypt—II: Monuments, 12 noon ” oes 12 noon ” ” Some German and Spanish 11 a.m. | NATIONAL GALLERY 
3000-1600 B.C. The “ Pretenders "’ 3pm NATIONAL PORTRAIT Painters. 
Egypt—II: Monuments, 3 p.m. = GALLERY Some German and Spanish 12 noon. 
300-1600 B.C. Rubens 3 pm WALLACE COLLECTION Painters. 
Egypt — III: Life and 3 p.m. S French Painting .. I1a.m. TATE GALLERY 
Arts, 300-1600 B.c. . ? TRY * e oe 12 noon, ss ” 
Costumes, Fighteenth 12 noon. V. AND A. MUSEUM FRIDAY, JUNE 5 Horace Walpole .. 3 p.m. NATIONAL PORTRAIT 
Century Early Greece (Crete and 12 noon. BRITISH MUSEUM GALLERY 
Costumes Nineteenth 3 p.m Mycene) French Painting—I 3 p.m. WALLACE COLLECTION 
Century. How the Bible Came 12 noon. 
Masaccio and the Quattro- 12 noon. NATIONAL GALLERY Down to Us—-I: MSS TUESDAY, JUNE 9 
cento, Greek and Roman Life—I 3 p.m. KarlyBritain—III(Bronze 12 noon. BRITISH MUSEUM 
Van Eyck and the Fif- 1 p.m. Greek Sculpture—I (be- 3 p.m Age). 
teenth Century. fore 450 B.C.). Life and Arts of the Dark 12 noon. ee 
General Visit ve -. Iram TATE GALLERY Carpets... es +» I2 noon. V. AND A, MUSEUM Races—II : Africa. 
ne > As -.» 12 noon, - si Iivolution of the Chair 12 noon. Greek Sculpture—II (El- 3 p.m. a 
Establishment of the 3f.m. NATIONAL PORTRAIT Chinese Paintings oe, . gin Marbles). 
Hanoverians. CALLERY From Wilson to Constable 11 a.m. NATIONAL GALLERY Mesopotamia—III (b) As- 3 p.m. ” ’ 
History of the Collection 3} p.m. WALLACE COLLECTION x + a 12 noon. a syrian Monuments. 
Trade Mork 
LEH | A 
o v 
enc Le = 
OR TOMS a NA ee 
: 4 
i b 
Mimaigice gi H Zz 
s : o 








ChiaIae or garage 


| Ensure a satisfactory solution 
of the problem of entrances 
by specifying Kinnear Shutters 


Sole Manufacturers :— 


ARTHUR L. GIBSON & C® L™. 


RADNOR WORKS, STRAWBERRY VALE, TWICKENHAM 


Telephone : POPESGROVE 2276 (two lines). 


Branch Offices : (MANCHESTER :°90 Deansgate BIRMINGHAM : 11 Waterloo St. 
(City 3138) (Midland 5973) 

















GLASGOW : 121 West George Si. 
(Central 1559) 
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Although, in these days of advanced science, 





the idea of impregnability cannot be represented 
adequately by the symbol of a safe or steel 
door, vishal to-day, as yesterday, the 
most secure protection against every risk is both 
exemplified and ensured by the name alone 


of John Tann. 











* 
Edward Tann, Founder 1795 JOHN TANN LTD., 117 NEWGATE ST., LONDON, E.C.4 
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Review, June 


1931. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 9—continued. FRIDAY, JUNE 12—continued. TUESDAY, JUNE 16—continued. 
General Tour ss 12 noon. V. AND A. MUSEUM Northern Primitives Il a.m. NATIONAL GALLERY French Painting—VI 3 p.m. WALLACE COLLECTION 
Architecture (I) .. -» 3 p.m. 12 noon. Exhibition of Worcester 10-6 BEAUX ARTS GALLERY, 


p. 
Sixteenth Century in Italy 11 a.m 





” ” 
NATIONAL GALLERY 








Turner and Landscape .. 


TATE GALLERY 








Ir a.m. Royal Porcelain. Until Sat. 10-1 BRUTON PLACE, W.1 
Sixteenth Century in the 12 noon. a a * 12 noon. ne 2 the 27th. 
North. itt < > Pelhams 2p SATION >ORT 3 "RNWre . 
General Visit 1ra.m, TATE GALLERY een eee “a aero (atau: EDNESDAY, JUNE 17— 
. = ee a = ee ae serray A Selected Subject .. I2 oon, BRITISH MUSEUM 
. *. ; , . sini 12 noon. ” ” French Painting—IV 3 p.m. WALLACE COLLECTION jsar1y Britain—IV (Iron 12 noon 
Vesley an 1e vivalists m NATIONAL : T . r , gett » " " ” ” 
a Se a sete see oe Age). 
. eer care The ans in Britain- 2 n. BRITISH MUSEUM Anglo-Sax eri 
French Painting—II 3 p.m. WALLACE COLLECTION — gaa gay ee ene eee A Selected 8 bject soa ean fi - 
B al 4 s, A selected subjec 3pm. ” ” 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 10 EarlyBritain—ITI(Bronze 12 noon. Pr ; Ironwork .. as I2 noon, V. AND A. MUSEUM 
Mesopotamia—III (a) As- 12 noon. BRITISH MUSEUM Age). Ivories a a ss S08. ”» ” 
syrianMonuments, 1100 The Story of Man: Ur to 3 p.m. ’ ” Indian Section : Rugs and 3 p.m. ” ” 
800 B.C, Rome. Weaving. 
Early Britain—I (Old 12 noon, A Sectional Tour 3 p.m. rs ” Flemish and Dutch Por- 11 4@.m. NATIONAL GALLERY 
Stone Age). Rodin ¥ 12 noon. V,. AND A, MUSEUM traits. 
Early Britain—IV (Iron 3 p.m. = Della Robbia a << Sam ” Flemish and Dutch Por- 12 noon. ae 
Age). Indian Section : Pottery 3 p.m a a traits. 
Se an a ++ 3 p.m. * 6 Quattrocento Naturalism 11 a.m NATIONAL GALLERY General Visit en .. Ila.m. TATE GALLERY 
dmoges Enamels 12 noon, V. AND A, MUSEUM pe ie 12 noon - a be pe a .. 12 noon, = » 
emg eae “ -+ 3 p.m. Reynolds; Gainsborough 11 a.m TATE GALLERY Hume; Gibbon; Burke.. 3 .m. NATIONAL PORTRAIT 
Indian Section: Woodwork 3 p.m. ee: eS . -» 12 p.m ” ” GALLERY 
Southern Portraits Ila.m. NATIONAL GALLERY Landscapes ss -. I2 noon. WALLACE COLLECTION Architects’ Conference, DUBLIN 
»» aD 12 noon. ” ” MONDAY, JUNE 15 June 17-20 
Pre-Raphaelites .. I11a.m. TATE GALLERY Mesopotamia IV: Re- 12 noon, BRITISH MUSEUM Exhibition of Architects’ 10-8 R.I.B.A., 9 CONDUIT 
a” re 12 noon. e . < : Working Drawings Sat. 10-5 STREET, W.I 
7” P cords, 800-500 B ¢ , is £ 5 > 
The Bluestockings 3 p.m. NATIONAL, PORTRAIT Feypt—V : Life and Arts, 12 noon nner etee tats ; 
cae 7 GALLERY 1600-30 B.C THURSDAY, JUNE 18 
THURSDAY, JUNE 11 Egypt—IV: Monuments, 3 p.m Origins of Architecture—— 12 noon, BRITISH MUSEUM 
Greek Vases ++ +. 12. n00n, BRITISH MUSEUM 1600—1100 B.C II: Roman, etc 
Greek and Roman Life -I 12 noon Greek Sculpture—-II (b) 3 p.m The Romans in Britain—-I: 12 noon. 
The Romansin Britain—1I: 3 p.m. ‘ (Elgin Marbles) 3 Conquest 
, Conquest. | General Tour 12 noon, V. AND A, MUSEUM Egypt—VI: Monuments, 3 p.m. 
Karly Britain—II (late 3 p.m. r- Medieval Ivories 12 noon I 100-30 B.C. 
_ Stone Age). : Oriental Potters .. 3pm. Greek Sculpture Hil 3 p.m. ” 
Karly Renaissance Sculp- 12 noon, Vv. AND A, MUSEUM Period Furniture ; Walnut 3 p.m. = pe (Mausoleum, etc.) 
D ns p Survey of French Painting 11 @.m. NATIONAL GALLERY parse “neers I .. 12 noon, V. AND A, MUSEUM 
onatello ee ++ 3pm. ’ 7 12 noon Chinese Porcelain—II .. 3 p.m 
Frenc h _ Highteenth-cen- 7 p.m. , Hogarth : Madox Brown 1I1a.m. TATE GALLERY English Seventeenth-cen- 7 p.m 
‘ tury —— f co = 12 noon. pS _ tury Furniture. 7 
ersian Pottery .. te p.m. ” ” Dr. Johnson 3 p.m. NATIONAL porTRAIT English Landscape Paint- 7 p.m. 
Raphael and the Umbrian 11 4.m. NATIONAL GALLERY : GALLERY ing. 
School. pike French Painting—V ... 3. p.m. WALLACE COLLECTION Antonello and the Early 11a@.m, NATIONAL GALLERY 
Raphael and the Umbrian 12 noon. < TUESDAY, JUNE 16 Venetians. 
School. - Crees Vi he spinon. aeaeb arene Antonello and the Early 12 noon. ” ” 
Blake; Rossetti .. I1a.m. TATE GALLERY ee See a ce fic a ee Venetians. 
” ‘a 12 nOOn Greek and Roman Life—II 12 noon. Rossetti: Watts 11a. TATE GALLERY 
. ; 2. ALY. <x “ ‘ id ” soy ’ She ¢ 4 4 Ss > atts.. m,. é = GALLE 
George Il and His Wars 3 p.m. NATIONAL Portrait FE8ypt—V: Life and Arts, 3 p.m. 3 ae .. I2noon. 4, " 
; ee GALLERY M Sein ae WI ee Pitt and the Seven Years’ 3 ).m. NATIONAL PORTRAIT 
French Painting—III 3 p.m. WALLACE COLLECTION * a te ans ) As- 3 p.m. War. GALLERY 
syrian Monuments, 700 ee Ste > , “EOC 207 = 
FRIDAY, JUNE 12 Ader ety English Portraits 3 p.m. WALLACE COLLECTION 


Green and Roman Life—I112 noon 


BRITISH MUSEUM 


Maiolica 


12 noon 


V. AND A, MUSEUM 


FRIDAY, JUNE 19 


Iluminated Manuscripts 12 noon. English Pottery .. 3pm ea Egypt—VII: Burial Cus- 12 noon. BRITISH MUSEUM 

Mesopotamia—III (a) As- 3 p.m Seventeenth Century and 11 a.m. NATIONAL GALLERY toms. 
syrian Monuments, 800 Italian Baroque. © How the Bible Came 12 noon, me - 
600 B.C, Seventeenth Century and 12 noon. “A mm Down to Us—II: Print. 

Greek Sculpture—-II (a) 3 p.m. Italian Baroque. — Between the Old Testament 3 p.™. PP ” 
(Elgin Marbles). Old English Watercolours 11 a.m. TATE GALLERY and the New. 

Michael Angelo 12 noon, V. AND A, MUSEUM 12 noon. The Romans in Britain— 3 p.m. a ” 


Evolution of the Panel .. 12 
Japanese Paintings 3 p.m. 


noon, 


Explorers and Pirates 


3 p.m. 


” ” 
NATIONAL PORTRAIT 
GALLERY 


II: Life and Arts. 


Chinese Porcelain—III .. 12 noon. 


Vv. AND A. MUSEUM 





YOUR PROPERTY 
IMPORTANT 


Is JUST AS 


to 


you. 


The reasons why 


the nation’s property—public 
buildings, bridges, lighthouses, 
battleships and liners—is 
coated with Lead Paint apply 


equally 


to private houses, 


garages, greenhouses and other 


structures. 


Lead Paint looks 


better and lasts longer, saving 
considerable expense in re- 


pairs. 
can be obtained 


White Lead Paints 


tinted to 


suit a wide variety of colour 
requirements. 


‘‘There is no efficient substitute for 
Lead Paint.’’—Home Office Departmental _Committee. 








Write fora 
FREE Copy of 
this interesting 
and_=_informa- 
tive Booklet. 


LEAD PAINT LASTS 


WHITE LEAD PUBLICITY BUREAU, 36-37 KING STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
Telephone: METROPOLITAN 1757 
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BUILD FOR TOMORROW, 


Better insulated, more sanitary, noise- 


less, standardised femperatured and 


HEALTHY HOMES 


TREETEX is the result of many years of research and 
experiment. Knitted from the tough fibres of Swedish 
timber, it is the ideal compromise between low den- 
sity and structural strength. Whilst it is comparable 
with cork for insulation, it is many times stronger than 
wood matching of equal thickness, in bracing strength. 


The surface of TREETEX fulfils all the requirements 
of an artistic interior finish and is adaptable to any form 
of decoration. It grips plaster with a bond twice as 
strong as that of wood lath and treated according to 
our specifications it can be used as well for exterior 
work, for it is impervious to moisture, dry rot, deteri- 
oration and the attacks from insects and vermin. 


@ TREETEX is easy to apply and is ideal for walls, 
ceilings and partitions or wherever it is required to 
control temperature, deaden sound, prevent con- 
densation or correct acoustical defects. 


@ MAY WE SEND YOU FULL 
PARTICULARS ABOUT THE USES 
AND METHODS OF THIS BUILDING 
MATERIAL OF THE FUTURE? 























_ BUILD FOR TOMORROW 


 treetex 


insulating board. 


MADE IN SWEDEN 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND FURTHER PARTICULARS TO ‘TREETEX’ 


42|-4 AUSTRALIA HOUSE LONDON WC.2 
ES AE ANNIE NR eS EM MR ER RR 
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A LONDON 


FRIDAY, JUNE 19—continued. 


DIARY. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 23—continwed. 


Evolution of the Fireplace 12 noon. V. AND A. MUSEUM General Visit Il a.m. 

Japanese Prints .. 3 p.m. ” 9 ” ” - +. I2 noon. 

Evolution of English Por- 11 a.m. NATIONAL GALLERY Some Naval Figures of the 3 p.m. 
trait-painting. Eighteenth Century. 

Evolution of English Por- 12 noon. French Furniture—I 3 p.m. 
trait-painting. TONKS . r . 

French Painting .. Ila.m. TATE GALLERY Seems Keo ce noon, 


Clive and India 


Races—II. 
GALLERY . . 
r ” oe i . Greek Sculpture — IV 
Dutch Landscape 3 p.m. WALLACE COLLFCTION (Ephesus, etc.). 
SATURDAY, JUNE 20— Life and Arts: Dark 
Historical and Literary 12 noon. BRITISH MUSEUM Races—IV. 


MSS. 
Origins of Writing and 
Materials. 


I2 noon, 


3 p.m. 


I2 noon. 


NATIONAL PORTRAIT 


Life and Arts: 


Celtic Ornamen 


t.. 


Musical Instruments 


Dutch Genre and Interiors 





A Sectional Tour oo Spm. en eee 
The Story of Man: Urto 3 p.m. Pre-Raphaelites .. 
Rome. R The Romantic Revival—I 
Continental Porcelain .. 12 noon. V. AND A. MUSEUM . : 
French Porcelain os SD. “ ;. vee - r 
; Neale ‘ THURSDAY, JUNE 25 
Indian Section: Persian 3 p.m. x >. Savi 
Tafluence. How the Bible Came 


Ager me = Down to US—II: Print. 
English Ejighteenth-cen- 7 p.m. Egypt—VII : Burial Cus- 


tury Furniture. 


. A A toms. 
English Porcelain os Pp ns : : : 
~ - ’ . ; y 
High Renaissance +. 2p.m, NATIONAL GALLERY ~~ Arts of the Middle 
” ” 3 p.m. ” ” ot ae oe , 
: Tiel Greek Sculpture I\ 
Gener s He , = GALLERY 
eneral Visit . es ran TATE GALLERY (Ephesus, etc.). 
Fe os ae " f 4 sd F Ironwor 
> , 4 eatin . : 
Portraits .. on ++ 12. noon, WALLACE COLLECTION 5; ‘cclesiastical Metalwork 
MONDAY, JUNE 22—- European Arms and Ar- 
How the Bible Came 12 00m. BRITISH MUSEUM mour. 
Down to Us—-I: MSS. Jade oe 
Hittite and Hebrew Col- 12 noon. Pr ee Giorgione ‘and the Later 
lections. Venetians. 
The Early Christian 3 p.m. Giorgione and the Later 


Venetians. 
Hogarth : General Visit 


Period—I. 
Egypt—-VI: Monuments, 3 p.m. 
I100~—30 B.C. 





English Porcelain—I .. 12 moon. V. AND A. MUSEUM The American War 
Coptic Tapestries -+ 12 noon, . + 
English Porcelain--II .. 3 p.m oe Rubens, Poussin, and 
French Woodwork oe $2: - is Velazquez. 
S« »rimitives os a.m. vATION +ALLERY , 
suthern Primitives “ — NATIONAL GALLERY FRIDAY, JUNE 26 
Blake; Watts... .. I1@m, TATE GALLERY Illuminated Ms nase 
Historical and ‘Literary 
90 yy oe . 12 noon ” 9° MSS 
The Earlier Novelists .. » oe NAL TR: eee Pre 
The Earlier Novelists 3 p.m pi cc PORTRAIT Origins of Writing and 
" ere Materials. 
Armour 4 Ss ba . /ALLACE JLECTION ay : 
nour and Costume 3 p.m WALLACE COLLECTION Anglo-Saxon Period 11— 


Continental Plate 
Panelled Rooms .. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 23 
EarlyChristian Period—-II 12 noon. BRITISH MUSEUM 


Anglo-Saxon Period—-I .. 12 noon. “4 sr Persian Textiles .. es 
Greek Sculpture .. .. 3pm - ” Development of English 
Mesopotamia -- IV: Re- 3 p.m. . ” Landscape Painting. 
cords, 800-500 B.C Development of English 
Ivories.. ++ I2 noon, V. AND A. MUSEUM Landscape Painting. 


Jade Pas Be ca | Spin. = ” 

The Rise of Landscape 12 noon. NATIONAL GALLERY 
Painting-—-I 

The Rise of Landscape 1 p.m. a 
Painting—I1. 


Pre-Raphaelites .. 
Charles’ James Fox 


Miniatures 


Dark 12 noon. 


3 p.m. 
3 p.m. 


12 noon. 
3 p.m. 
Ir a.m. 
I2 noon. 
Iram. 
I2 noon. 


3 p.m. 
12 noon. 
12 noon. 

3 p.m. 

3 p.m. 


12 noon. 
3 p.m. 
7 p.m. 
7 p.m. 


11 a.m. 
12 noon, 
11 a.m. 
12 noon, 


3 p.m. 
3 p.m. 


12 noon 
12 noon, 


3 pm. 
3 p.m. 


I2 noon. 
12 noon, 


3 p.m. 
Ir a.m. 
12 noon, 
Ir a.m. 
12 noon. 


3 pm. 
3 p.m. 


The Architectural 


TATE GALLERY 
” ” 
NATIONAL PORTRAIT 
GALLERY 
WALLACE COLLECTION 


BRITISH MUSEUM 


Vv. AND A. MUSEUM 


” ” 
NATIONAL GALLERY 


Review, 


SATURDAY, JUNE 27— 


The Romans and their Art 
Life and Arts of the Middle 


Ages. 
The Story of Man: Ur to 
Rome. 
A Sectional Tour 
Oriental Arms and Armour 
Tapestries is 
English Plate—I 
English Plate—II a 
Indian Section: General 


Tour. 
Italian Mannerists, 
Baroque, and Rococo. 
Italian Mannerists, 


Baroque, and Rococo. 
French Painting . 


” 
TATE GALL’ 


” 
NATIONAL 


GALLERY 


BRITISH MU 


Vv. AND A. 


NATIONAL 


TATE GALLE 


NATIONAL 


ERY 


a History of the ndivaited 
PORTRAIT Exhibition of drawings 


12 noon. 
I2 noon. 


3 p.m. 
3 p.m. 


I2 noon. 
3 p.m. 
3 p.m. 

Ira.m, 
12 noon. 

Ir a.m. 

12 noon. 


I2 noon, 
10-8 


submitted for the Rome Sat. 10-5 


Scholarship. 
'SEUM July 3 


MONDAY, JUNE 29— 


Bronzes and Terra-cottas, 
Greek, Roman, etc. 

Mesopotamia (a) Ur, Baby- 
lon, Assyria. 

Glass and its History 

Egypt (a) Lite and Arts .. 


MUSEUM 


General Tour 
a Oriental Rugs 
GALLERY 


Ecclesiastical Me talwork . 
Selected Masterpieces 
ERY Turner and Landscape a 


GALLERY ’ 
WALLACE COLEECTION Dutch Genre 


BRITISH MUSEUM 


Vv. AND A. 


NATIONAL 


TATE GALL 


NATIONAL 


Illuminated MSS. _ 


oo» ” 
PORTRAIT The Romantic Revival 


TUESDAY, JUNE 30—- 


12 noon. 


I2 noon. 


I2 noon, 


Ir a.m. 
I2 noon. 


3 p.m. 
3 p.m. 


History of Handwriting in 12 noon. 


West Europe. 
” Egypt (b) Monuments 


Greek Vases 
”» Mesopotamia 
MUSEUM ments. 
me Oil Paintings 


GALLERY 
Paduans. 
» Schools of Verona 
Ferrara. 
ERY General Visit 


PORTRAIT The Industrial Revolution 


GALLERY 


WALLACE COLLECTION 


Raphael Cartoons | 3 p. 
Mantegna, Crivelli and the Ir a.m. 


French Furniture—II 


I2 noon, 
-m. 


3 
3 p.m. 
12 noon. 
m. 
12 noon. 
Ira.m, 
12 noon. 


3 p.m. 


3 p.m. 


June 





1931. 


BRITISH MUSEUM 


” ” 
Vv. AND A. MUSEUM 


NATIONAL GALLERY 
” ” 

TATE GALLERY 

WALLACE COLLECTION 


R.L.B.A., 9 CONDUIT 
STREET, W.1 


BRITISH MUSEUM 


V. AND A. MUSEUM 


NATIONAL GALLERY 
TATE GALLERY 

” ” 
NATIONAL PORTRAIT 


GALLERY 
WALLACE COLLECTION 


BRITISH MUSEUM 


V. AND A. MUSEUM 


NATIONAL GALLERY 


TATE GALLERY 


NATIONAL PORTRAIT 
GALLERY 
WALLACE COLLECTION 








Design 
“$338” 


FOR FIRST CLASS 
WORKMANSHIP! 


For all their fine lines and beautiful colours 
Devon fires are sturdy, solid structures. Nothing 
is scamped or left to chance—you can see that, 
for one thing, by the first-class way they’re 
slabbed. Just come and see for yourself at our 
showrooms. Or write for illustrated specifications. 


DHONI 





60 BERNERS ST. OXFORD ST. LONDON Wr 





CANDY AND CO LTD (Dept N) DEVON HOUSE F I R E 5 


WORKS HEATHFIELD NEWTON ABBOT DEVON 
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Westminster Bank 
Leaflets 


For the benefit of that large section of the Il 
public which finds itself bewildered by busi- 
ness language, the Westminster Bank issues I 
from time to time simply worded explana- | 
tions of various ways in which it is able and | 
glad to be of use to its customers. Amongst 
its publications are the following: § Points 
before Travelling, notes on the Protection of 


| 

| 
Travellers from Loss. § Thirty-nine Advan- 
tages of an Account with the Bank. § The 
Saving Habit, an outline of the Home Safe ] 
system. § Safeguards for Travellers, a warning | 
against carrying foreign notes. § Securities, 
their Custody and Supervision. § Wills, 


Trusts, and Settlements, the Bank as an Executor 


41 


Copies may be had on asking at almost any branch, 


or by addressing a postcard to the Secretary, 


Westminster Bank Limited 


LOTHBURY, 


LONDON, E.C.2 
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Left : 

The oval room, as seen 
through one of the doors 
from the foyer. 


Looking into the lounge 
towards the ballroom en- 
trance from Park Lane. It 
forms part of the large 
central space which gives 
direct access to the public 
rooms. On the right is the 
ballroom, and on the left 
the restaurant. 


The inner hall photo- 
graphed from the lounge 
looking towards the en- 
trance hall to the hotel 
from Park Lane. The stair- 
case on the right leads to 
the Park lounge on the 
mezzanine floor ; facing‘it, 
on the left, is the grill 
room and sherry bar. 


DORCHESTER HOTEL, PARK LANE, W. 


W. Curtis Green, A.R.A., and Partners, 
Architects. 


The Interior 


The exterior of Dorchester House is _ indeed 
sufficiently striking, and the interior is of equal interest. 
As with the Underground Building at St. James’s Park, 
the Dorchester Hotel contains no internal lighting courts ; 
every bedroom therefore has a view. The structural 
conditions made it necessary for the building to be the 
peculiar shape that ic is, and must have caused the 
Architects considerable trouble in arranging the room 
shapes. On the ground floor there are an oval room, 
an octagonal grill room and winter garden, while the 
restaurant has a flat apsidal end, and the intercom- 
munication between all entrances and all rooms has 
been most successfully planned. 


It is on the ground floor that a wealth of decoration has been lavished. This 
rich decoration, combined with the varying shapes of the rooms, gives an 
impression of infinite variety, while the pale colours of the entrance hall merging 
into the yellow and black cf the lounge and inner hall and the green of the 
restaurant form a pleasing contrast. The lighting in many of the principal rooms 
is indirect in character, and its even distribution produces a pleasant and soft 
lighting effect which is free from hard shadows and glare. 


The bedrooms have been skilfully arranged so as to have a private bathroom 
leading from almost every one, so that there are 300 water closets and bathrooms 
inthe hotel. The decoration of the bedrooms has been carried out in various styles 
and by various people ; some are Spanish, many Italian, all antique. 


The system of ventilation installed has points of interest. The heating is auto- 
matically controlled so that an equable temperature is assured irrespective of the 
number of people in the room. The fresh air, which has been washed and heated, 
enters at the top of the room, and the used air leaves at the floor level, but the outlet 
and inlets are entirely invisible. The Kitchen ventilation has been specially designed to 
prevent the smell of cooking from penetrating to other parts of the building. In the 
Turkish baths each hotroom has its own supply of automatically controlled hot air. 
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FOR THE CONVENIENCE OF READERS ADC 
VERTISERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS RELATING 
TO THE CONSTRUCTION, DECORATION ANI 
EQUIPMENT OF THE DORCHESTER HOTE 
HAVE BEEN GROUPED TOGETHER IN TH 
FOLLOWING PAGES. CONTAINING, AS THE) 
DO, NEW POINTS OF VIEW, ISOMETRI 
DRAWINGS AND DETAILS OF CRAFTSMAN 
SHIP, THEY FORM A SUPPLEMENT TO TH 
EDITORIAL PAGES WHICH WILL BE O 
VALUE TO THE READER. 













CONTRACTORS: MESSRS. SIR ROBERT McALPINE & SONS. ARCHITECTS: MESSRS. w, 


‘UNI-COLA’ Terrazzo Facing Slabs made by FN 


the principal sub-contractors for this material 


FENNING & COMPANY!/I 


PALACE WHARF, RAINVILLE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, W.6 





RTI 











. WL. OR TIS GREEN, A.R.A., & PARTNERS 


FNNING 


YILIMITED 


LEPHONE: FULHAM 6142/3 
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PHORPRES 
(four times pressed) 
The Symbol of Security 











eo e e e EVEN IN AN “ALL 


CONCRETE" BUILDING THEY 


NEEDED HALF A MILLION 


PHORPRES FLETTONS e e e 


LONDON BRICK COMPANY 
& FORDERS LID. 


THE LARGEST BRICKMAKERS IN THE WORLD 
AFRICA HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone: HOLBORN 8282 (10 lines). Telegrams; PHORPRES, WESTCENT, LONDON 


@ We are always pleased to 
supply samples or informa- 
tion about any of our pro- 


ducis and their employment 
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LAP 


in the 





DORCHESTER HOTEL 


“The pilasters of the Restaurant are 
built of a new material called LAP, 
which looks like Onyx and glows with 


veins of gold like precious metal.” 


SUNDAY EXPRESS 


LAP (CI. PROCESS) LTD 


PALACE WHARF, RAINVILLE RD., HAMMERSMITH, W.6 
TELEPHONE - FULHAM 147171 
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Dorchester 
Hotel 


is a practical demonstration 
of the use of coloured cement. 
The exterior is faced with slabs 


made with marble chippings and 


SNOWCRETE" 


No. 2 CREAM 


There are 31 colours in the comp'ete range of Coloured Portland Cements avail- 
able. ‘‘ Snowcrete”? number 2 and number 3 Cream, are also supplied ready 
mixed with special white aggregate. Samples will be forwarded on application. 


Supplied by 
THE CEMENT MARKETING COMPANY, LIMITED 
Selling Organisation of the Associated Portl nd Cement Manufacturers, Limited, 


The British Portland Cement Manufacturers, Ltd. Portland Hous2, Tothill Street, 
London, S.W.1. Telegrams : Pcrtland, Parl, London. Telephone: Victoria 9980. 
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otr Robert McAlpine & Sons, Contractors. Messrs. W. Curtis Green, A.R.A., & Partners, Architects 


“‘IMPERAT OR’ 


REGD. 
RECON S TAU CT ED MARBLE 


SUPPLIED 


FOR EXTERIOR FACING BLOCKS 
BY THE 


MARBLE MOSAIC C° 


LTD. 
WADE STREET, BRISTOL 
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THE DORCHESTER 


LONDON’S MOST MODERN HOTEL 


Warmed by 


Ideal Classic 


Radiators 


The Superiority of the Ideal Classic 
design has again been demonstrated by 
the selection of these radiators for this 
luxurious building. Their combination of 
practical and artistic qualities makes them 
suitable for practically any situation. 








Save one-third floor space. Ensure 
rapid heating and circulation. Fine 
surface easily decorated and cleaned. 


























[DEAL x [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


are recognized everywhere as 
representing the highest standard 
of design and manufacture in 
modern heating practice. 


NATIONAL RADIATOR ( OMPANY 


LIMITED. 


Ideal Works, HULL, Yorks. | 











London Showrooms: Ideal House, - Great Marlborough Street, W.1. 
Birmingham Showroom: 35 Paradise Street. Brighton Showroom: 48 Grand Parade. 
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The “Allom 


Architects : 


W. Curtis Green, A.R.A., and Partners 

























y} e . 
System of Lighting a 
INSTALLED 
Restaurant, Lounge, Grill Room, ReceptioRo 











THE LOUNGE 


A remarkable example of indirect fighting, where perfect dis- 

tribution of light with total absence of glare gives a restful 

atmosphere in which colour and form may be appreciated to 

the full, The lower photograph shows one of the luminous 

glass fountains which introduces an interesting patented device 
giving the bowl an appearance of translucency. 


The Science oM 














































Successful artificial lighting is dependent upon many | | 
factors, and each lighting installation presents its | < 
own individual problems. 


r 
At the Dorchester Hotel the Architect and Pro- | 
prietors were anxious that the lighting in the principal }  ,, 
rooms should be restful and entirely free from glare. i 


The “Allom System” was adopted and the lighting | | 
scheme evolved, in co-operation with Mr. W. Curtis V 
Green. Special reflectors were designed, and patent | it 
lighting devices introduced in order that the desired } © 
lighting atmosphere might be successfully realised. 


ALLOM_ BRO 


BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 








Specialists in the Scike 


15 GEORGE STREET, 





IxXXXVill 








d The Dorchester Hotel, Park l_ane 


TALLEHN THE Contractors : 
; ; : Ce 
eceptioktoom, Entrance, Orangery and Winter Garden Sir Robert Lan Aies ae ae 











THE RESTAURANT 


The main source of light is from decorative units in the four corners. 
Though lamps of very high intensity are used, the devices them- 
selves present to the eye merely a soft glow, which contributes to 
a beautiful balance of light. Two patented lighting devices are 
incorporated which give an appearance of translucency to the 
metal vase, and illuminate the band of decorative glass at the base. 

















e AModern IIlumination 


many | In Modern Lighting the “Allom System” is intreducing 
ts its } a new technique—it opens up most interesting and 





unique possibilities for the introduction of entirely 

novel ° ‘lighting atmosphere” and decorative effects. 
Pro- | “Alfom” installations require relatively few lighting 
ncipal | units, and effect economy in current consumption, lamp 
are. renewals and initial expense. 





ighting } The reflectors are constructed on scientific lines and 
Curtis | with the opportunity of co-operating with Architects 


patent | in the earliest stages of construction, no lighting 
lesired } conception, however original, is beyond the possibility 
sed. of realisation with this system. 





TERS. LIMITED 


TO H.M. 
KING GEORGE Vv. 


o Scke of Modern Lighting 
NOVER SQUARE, W.1 
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WROUGHT IRONWORK 


| 
> 
7 


DOE ot el ee 





ABOVE IS ILLUSTRATED ONE OF THREE PAIRS OF WROUGHT 


IRON GATES, WHICH FORM A FINE ENTRANCE SCREEN 
TO: “Eee DORCHESTER nO TE. L GRILL ROOM. 
THESE GATES HAVE BEEN DESIGNED, MADE AND ERECTED 


BY 


FREDERICK TIBBENHAM 


IPSWICH LIMITED 





1931. 
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FREDERICK ‘TIBBENHAM 


LIMITED 


IPSWICH 


COMPLETELY DECORATED AND 
FURNISHED THE FOLLOWING 
ROOMS IN THE DORCHESTER HOTEL 


GRILL ROOM, SHERRY BAR 

GRILL ROOM LOUNGE, BALLROOM BAR 
PRIVATE DINING-ROOM, 11 SITTING 
ROOMS, 4 PRIVATE SUITES 

AND FURNISHED ONLY ; 

MAIN LOUNGE, BALLROOM, 

16 SITTING ROOMS AND 125 BEDROOMS 


ARCHITECTURAL WOODWORK AND 
FINE FURNITURE TO ARCHITECTS 
SPECIAL REQUIREMENTS 


Telegrams : Telephone No: 


QUERCUS, IPSWICH 3715, IPSWICH 
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DORCHESTER HOTEL 


Park Lane, W est One, 
Architects ; W. Curtis Green, AR.A., & Partners 


FRAZZI 


TERRA-COTTA FIRE AND SOUND 
RESISTING PARTITION BLOCKS WERE 
USED FOR CORRIDOR WALLS IN TWO 
THICKNESSES OF 13° EACH, WITH A 

CAVITY OF 13” BETWEEN 
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CONSTRUCTIONAL DETAILS OF 


FRAZZI 
SOUND RESISTING DOUBLE 
HOLLOW TERRA-COTTA 

PARTITION 


FRAZZI, Limited. 


LENNOX HOUSE, NORFOLK STREET, W.C. 2. 
Telephone: TEMPLE BAR 5371/2. 
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SOUND DEADENING 
at the 


DORCHESTER HOTEL 


A Big Contract | 
for 


CABOT'S 
QUILT 











1SO/ET RIC ViEW Of SOUND -FROOF 
PARTITION AND FloOR 


ee a D008 OPENING 
“ 


In London's newest 7 > 
luxury hotel the 
question of quietness, 
naturally, received 
special consideration ; 
and, just as naturally, 


the sound-deadening 


material chosen was 
CABOT'S QUILT >. 
»t 














sn SS 
po aetigs CONCRETE 
Ro’ 9X 400k SLAB 
Qe goes 
Sez oe 
“Re orth 
~N & ° b 
R- on 
™y 
— | 
ps gone for — meets useful data The above isometric drawing, reproduced by the courtesy of the 
and information on Sound deadening, Temperature a“ . oD Be ” . 
Insulation, and Acoustical work Free on request. Architect and Building News,” shows the method of construction adopted. 


Ensland, Wales and Ireland : 


HUNTLEY « SPARKS i. 


DE BURGH RD., S. WIMBLEDON, S.W.19 


Telephone : Telegrams : 
Wimbledon 3076. ** Bylprodia, Toot, London.” 


Approximately 165,000 ft. super of 
. 

: Apols Quilt 
were used af the 


DORCHESTER HOTEL 


Scotland : 


W. CARRICK HOWA7T 


121 WEST GEORGE ST., GLASGOW, C.2 





Telephone : Telegrams : 
Central 1559 Glasgow. “ Requisite, Glasgow.” 
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MODERN 
GLASS DECORATION 











CORRIDOR MIRROR, DORCHESTER HOTEL. 
for Messrs. HEATON TABB & Co. 





THE 


LONDON SAND BLAST 
DECORATIVE GLASS WORKS, LTD. 


BURDETT ROAD, E.3 
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FROM THE OBSERVER’S ARCHITECTURAL CORRESPONDENT, 19-4-31. 


“The Park Lounge and Bar deserves special mention, for here 
Mr. Ashby Tabb, the Decorator, has taken as his theme the 
Uniform of the Guards. The Chairs are upholstered in the very 
same scarlet tunic cloth of the Soldiers, and this contrasts ad- 
mirably with pale cream paint and white sycamore woodwork.”’ 


THE WHOLE OF THE FURNITURE FOR THE PARK LOUNGE AND 
BAR AT THE “DORCHESTER,” PARK LANE, EXECUTED BY :— 


B. COHEN & SONS [P 
LONDON, E.C.2 


SPECIALISTS IN FURNITURE TO ARCHITECTS’ 
DESIGNS AND SPECIFICATIONS 
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at Ihe Dorchester 


Architects: W. Curtis Green, A.R.A., and Partners 


Contractors: Sir Robert McAlpine Sons 
() At the Dorchester Hotel in Park Lane we were entrusted 
with the production of bedroom Mirrors, the engraved 
D glass panels for the bedroom doors, the special black 


Alabaster glass wall linings and _ partitions for cloak 
rooms and lavatories, and plate glass, window glass, etc. 














@ A Factory that is filling a long-feit want—a factory 
devoted exclusively to the production of Modern 
Glass for building and decorative work. 


@ A Factory equipped with the world’s most modern 
machinery and plant, so that production might be eco- 
nomic and rapid, and workmanship of unimpeachable quality. 


@ =i Thus briefly may be described the new Shepherd-Tobias 
glass Factory on the North Circular Road. 


@ COMPETENT SERVICE. The word ‘service”’ is so 

much abused that we hesitate to use it, but such are 
the facilities at our new factory that we can confidently assure 
Architects that their enquiries will receive immediate 
attention, and that consequent work will be executed with 
efficiency, promptitude and an assiduous attention to detail. 


SHEPHERD, TOBIAS & CO., LTD. 


GLASS WORKS 
NORTH CIRCULAR ROAD (Near Staples Corner) 
Telephone: Gladstone 5488 (3 lines) LONDON, N.W.2 Telegrams : ‘‘Alabasglas, Crickle, London” 
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Architects and Contractors. Schemes and Estimates 
will be prepared with promptitude. We are 


specialists in—Panelling, Staircases, Revolving 


Doors, Bank and Office Fittings, Churchwork, etc. 


VENEERING: We have excellent facilities in 
our Veneer Shops for dealing with this work 
on a large scale and invite your enquiries. 


Dorchester Hotel, Park Lane Messrs. W. Curtis Green, A.R.A., & Partners, Architects 
[= work at the above magnificent hotel in Park 

Lane was manufactured at our Reading factories sinclud- 

ing Revolving Doors, Mahogany Wardrobes, our well- 

known speciality Doors, executed in Canadian yellow 

pine, etc., etc., for Messrs. Sir R. McAlpine & Sons 

I. is our desire to be of all possible assistance to 
Smecy-LLIOT Te 4 




















Telephone: 436, 437, Reading O6SVDINGO — London Office : 


Telegrams: “ Elliotson, Readinj"' 18 Hanover Street 
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GALLERIES 
38 WELBECK STREET,W.1. 
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One of several 
Academy Fireplaces 
installed in the 
Sitting Rooms 
of 


DORCHESTER HOUSE 











MESSRS, G. MATTHEWS, LTD. (proprietors, Flavels of Leamington), 
have pleasure in informing their many friends that the old-established Fireplace 
Showrooms, No. 38 Welbeck Street, London, W.1, have recently been enlarged 
and redecorated. 5,000 square feet of floor space are devoted to a permanent 
exhibition of over 100 Fireplaces and Stoves. Messrs. G. Matthews, Lid., 
solicit the favour of a visit and an opportunity of giving estimates and 
submitting suggestions for carrying out the ideas of clients. All work is 
done under the personal supervision of Mr. Ernest Matthews and only 
the best materials available and the most skilled workmen are employed. 


LAVELS 


wa LEAMINGTON 


STOVEMAKERS SINCE 1777 
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THE DORCHESTER HOTEL 
Architects: W. CURTIS GREEN, A.R.A., & Partners. 
Mr. ASHBY TABB, Decorative Adviser to Dorchester House Syndicate, Ltd. 








ONE OF THE ROOMS DECORATED BY GENII. 


ADJOINING NO, 22 


GROSVENOR SQUARE 


NORTH AUDLEY STREET 
| Mr. ASHBY TABB GODFREY GILES & CO. 


Decorative Adviser, LO N D¢ YN 





Decorators. 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
IRONFOUNDERS 
TO HM. THE KING 


THE 
DORCHESTER HOTEL 
PARK LANE LONDON 


is entirel y equipped with 


ELECTRIC—STEAM-—GAS AND COKE 


Cooking Apparatus 


manufactured by 


CARRON COMPANY 


WORKS: CARRON, Stirlingshire 


G, Plans and Estimates of Cooking Equipment gratis. 
Cooking Apparatus Catalogue No. 11G, post free. 
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MINTON 





Bathroom at the new Dorchester House Hotel. 
Architects : Messrs. W. Curtis Green, A.R.A., and Partners 


Tiles which stand the test of many years, 
are MINTON TILES. They always 
give service and suggest cleanliness and 
hygiene. For instance, bathrooms at the 
new Dorchester House Hotel have been 
fitted with Minton Tiles, as the illustration 
above shows. Specify these tiles and we 
are sure they will give satisfaction. 


MINTON eg AOLLINS 


STOKE-ON-TRENT 
London Offices : 58 Davies St., W.1 


Telephone : Mayfair 6427 





Smedley Service Ltd. 




















Dorchester Hotel 








This luxurious Hotel 
is equipped 
by 


Carrier 


with 








‘Manufactured Weather’ 


for 


all Public Rooms 


Turkish Baths 


Hairdressing Saloons 


A unique system of venti- 
lation for the kitchens has 
also been installed by us. 


{arrier Fngineering (Ompany [ta 
24 Buckingham Gate, London. 
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USED FOR 
LONDON’S 
GREATEST 
BUILDINGS 


INCLUDING 


MIDDLESEX _ HOS- 
tate NEW BUILD- 


oe aa EX- 
TENSIO 


Se eawetens TER 
BANKS. 


BARCLAYS BANKS. 
LLOYDS BANKS. 
METROPOLITAN 


BP ieeAy NEW 
FLATS — BAKER 
STREET, ¥ 

FALAS ouRT 


NEW shoal ERSITY 
BUILDINGS, BIR- 
MINGHAM. 


IMPERIAL 
or SNDUS TRIES 
IFFICES ANI 

DABORATORIES. 

WEST MIDDLESEX 

HOSPITAL. 


CHEMI- 


Showrocms: 


Telegrams : 






| AND ae 
PANIC BOLTS AND SPECIAL FITTINGS USED FOR 


DORCHESTER HOTEL 
ROBERT ADAMS 


Works and Offices: 3 & 5S EMERALD STREET, LONDON, 


“ROBERT ADAMS, LONDON.” Telephones 


W.C.1 
St. Ann’s Chambers, 1 & 2°Orchard Street, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 


: HOLBORN 3532; HOLBORN 9408. 


USED FOR 
H.M. OFFICE 
OF WORKS 
REQUIREMENTS 


AND FOR 


CANADA 
PALL MALL. 


DUNLOP HOUSE, ST. 
JAMES STREET, S.W. 


NEW _ BLOCK, EAST- 
BOURNE INFIRM- 
ARY. 

— PARK HOTEL, 


HARRODS STORES. 
MAYFAIR HOTEL. 


THE PAS, HAY- 
MARKET, 


NEW 5 ey be en 
BU IL = >: 
WORTHIN 


MESSRS. _ BARKER'S 
EXTENSIONS, etc. 


SAVOY CINEMA, 
BRIGHTON. 


ARMY & NAVY 
STORES EXTENSION. 


HOUSE, 



































UOTn 








PLUMBING, HEATING TELEPHONE 
AND GERR. 5014 
SANITARY SPECIALISTS Him . 





516 GRAND BUILDINGS TRAFALGAR SQ. LONDON W.C.1 
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OUND ABSORPTTIO 


| in the 
Dorchester House Hotel 


Riverbank Eelgrass Building Blanket was used for sound absorption 
in the construction of the Dorchester House Hotel. Applied under 
the floors or in the walls, Riverbank Eelgrass prevents the passage 
of sound from one room to another; it is also an excellent insulator 


against heat and cold. A BRITISH EMPIRE PRODUCT. 


Architects are invited to write for sample and literature 


RIVERBANK EELGRASS 








QUILTED 











The ANGLO-COLONIAL TRADING CORPORATION LTD., | 
Sales Offices; 56 Southwark Street, London, S.E.1. Telephene : Hop. 4189. | 


Glasgow : 110 Crawford Street, C. 5. 

















DORCHESTER HOTEL 











94 Lifts were installed by 


WAYGOOD-OTIS, LTD. 


54 & 55 FETTER LANE, 
LONDON, E.C.4 








Telephone CENTRAL 9141 
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Garden Figures Garden Ornaments 
\ Hea ornce: 18 BALHAM Hii, Lonoow. SW.i2. 
H 








Illustrating some of the interesting 


decorative metalwork entrusted to 
us by the Architects, Messrs. 
Curtis Green and Partners, for 


the Dorchester Hotel, Park Lane 




















“STRIBAR’ FOR THE 
NEW FORD WORKS 
AT DAGENHAM 


We recently supplied to the order of 
John Mowlem & Co. Ltd., contractors 
for the above job, 360 tons of ‘Stribar’ 
Reinforcement — totalling over 46 
miles of bars delivered in lengths of 
70 feet and forming a complete train- 
load in itself. The individual bars 
varied in length between 69 feet and 
73 feet, which is an exceptional length. 
The whole of this order was rolled in 
one day. 


For a bar that is notably straight and true 
specify 
‘STRIBAR’ REINFORCEMENT BAR 


UNITED STRIP & BAR MILLS 


THE UNITED Branch of the United Steel Companies Limited 


| ICKLES, SHEFFIELD 
@S9a 


Sf RR ae AREAS EEE REC <M 























EXTERIOR WROUGHT IRON 
BALCONIES AND FLOWER BOXES 


LIFT ENCLOSURE TO N.W. STAIRS 
BALUSTRADE TO SOUTH _ STAIRS 


BRONZE AND CHROMIUM-PLATED 
HANDRAILS : RADIATOR CASES : Ete. 


EXECUTED BY 


J. STARKIE :: 
CIARDNER  Lrp. 


i] Jecorative ; } [ etal VV orkers 
SOUTHFIELDS : LONDON : 5S.W.18 


"Phone: Putney 5721 
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Decoration 
by Masonite 





ERE is (illustrated a detail of an interior 
showing the artistic possibilities of Masonite 
building boards without the aid of decorative 

treatment of any kind. 

The ceiling and wall panelling is in Masonite In- 
sulation, providing a high degree of both thermal 
insulation and sound deadening. The pilasters and 
cross beams are of Masonite Presdwood on 22 
framing. The hard smooth surface and texture of 
Presdwood imparts the appearance of solid wood. 

Both the Masonite Insulation and Masonite Presd- 
wood are leit in their natural state, and the result 
is a pleasing golden-brown colour scheme. The 
ornament on the pilaster is cut out of Presdwood and 
painted to add a touch of contrasting colour. 

Masonite is made entirely of wood exploded into 
fibre and compressed into boards 4ft. in width and 
up to 12ft. in length. No chemical binder is used, 
the lignines reuniting naturally to produce a grain- 
less wood of great strength and structural rigidity. 

Masonite boards have a smooth surface, uniform and 
faultless. Naturally decorative in colour and texture, 
they are also an ideal foundation for all forms of 
applied finishes in wallpaper, paint, plastic decora- 
tion, plaster, etc. 


Write for Samples. 





| Masonite Ltd. Haddon House 
| 66a Fenchurch Strect, London, E.C.3 


} Phone: Royal 3621 (3 lines). 





Classifile Service, File No. gt. 
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Decorative Panel in Relief. 


DECORATION 
BY 


MAPC-HENPI 
LAVERDET 


Regent House 

Fitzroy Sq.W.1. 

Museum-3719 
Also—The Plaza, The Carlton, The 
Paramount, Paris, The Palace, Bristol, 
The Piccadilly, The Brixton Astoria, 
The Duchess, The 
Theatre, The Avenue Pavilion, 
The Astoria, Old Kent Road, Messrs. 
Drage’s, ‘The Streatham Astoria, The 
Whitehall, The Paramount, Manchester, . 
Finsbury Park Astoria. 





Prince Edward 








THE 


“aN 





We are proud of our Hinges. 


We have made, in Baldwin's Hinges and Butts, 
what we consider a superior article. We have 
stamped our name on them because of that. 
Thousands buy them and use them for the 
same reason, and the repeat orders we get 
proves our faith in them is justified. 


BALDWINS 


CAST IRON 


BUTTS & HINGES 


Obtainable from Build case of 
oneness wvtte Grom t to: BALDWIN, SON a co. LTO., sTOURPORT. 
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HALIFAX 


CARPET MANUFACTURERS, 
SPI N de ERS, &c. 


onset 


CARPETS 


FOR USE IN 


THEATRES. 


OBTAINABLE 
FROM 


FURNISHERS., 
DECORATORS, 


Factories 22a Fle ne F00S. = 
offAll FAX YORKS. 


HALIFAX 2711- 2714, 


<ondon Pr ing 


20, KING EDWARD STREET, NEWGATE STREET, 
Jeleahanes’ NATIONAL 4078 & 2339 


AZ (anchester Showrooms.- 


PALL MALL HOUSE,CHURCH STREET, 
Telephane CITY 0927. 


Hasgow SROWLOOMS. 


ATLANTIC CHAMBERS 
45,HOPE STREET. 


Telephone’: CENTRAL 2124. 

















PEACE & NORQUOY, LTD., 
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FOLDING PARTITIONS FOR t SES: i: 





SCHOOL 
FOLDING 
PARTITIONS 


also for 


Garage Doors, Sanatoria, 
Open-air Buildings, etc. 





NEW ISLINGTON, 


MANCHESTER. 


10,000 IN USE 





Telephone : Telegrams : 
3176 Central. ** Partitions, Manchester.”’ 





ANCOATS, 
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For 
Fire-places, — 


Bathrooms, 
etc. 
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DUNSMORE 


TILES 








DUNSMORE TILES 
Brace & Pilsbury 
2 Hillsleigh Road, 
Campden Hill, 
LONDON, W.8 


me Tel. Park 7550. 
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Architects: Messrs. Seal & Hardy 


OURNEMOUTH’S ICE RINK is 

equipped with Nash & Hull Neon. 
Soft glowing green tubes accentuate 
the modern elevation whilst the metal 
lettering is outlined with red Neon. 
All electrodes and connections are 
concealed inside the letters. 











Our experience and service at your disposal 


NASH & HULL LTD. 


SIGN MANUFACTURERS 
87 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.1 
Temple Bar 3711-3712 








| SOME EFFECTIVE EXAMPLES 
OF THE MODERN USES OF 


FINE VENEERS 











6 A Shop interior 
in Walnut 

















"Tow the use of Veneers is in 
fact exceedingly ancient, dating back, in all 
probability. to long before the time of the 
Egyptian Pharaohs, only in recent years has 
it been extensively introduced into English 
interior decorative work. 


W.- have been manufacturing Veneers 
at Avon Wharf for almost a century. Our 
stock of ready cut Veneers is one of the 
largest in the country and includes exceptional 
variety of woods and figuring; our selection of 
fine well-seasoned timbers from which special 
Veneers are cut to Architects’ instructions is 
well worthy of your inspection. 


“A VENEER IN THE MAKING” 


Now in its second edition - - + «+ « Send for free copy. 


JOHN WRIGHT & SONS 


(VENEERS) LTD. 
AVON WHARF, LONGFELLOW RO., MILE END RD., E.3. 


Telephone: EAST 1548 Telegrams: “‘ Mottled Edo London.” 
AA LN ITS 





















































Safety First P 


RUBEROID SARKING FELT 


Ruberoid Sarking Felt is a super-quality 
underlining for slate, tiled, or metal roofs, 
non-conducting, non-absorbent, fume-proof, 
rot-proof, vermin-proof, and permanently 
impervious to moisture. It is an absolute 
insurance against damage caused by leakage, 
as Ruberoid, though used as an insulator, 
answers every purpose as an auxiliary roof. 
Owing to us non-conducting qualities it 
greatly simplifes the heating of buildings. 
The joints if sealed with Ruberoid 
Cement are rendered air and dust-tight, 
preventing wastageof heat, whichotherwise escapes 
through the open jo'nts of slates, iron, etc., an 

permitting ventilation to be properly regu'ated. 

Ruberoid Sarking Felt should always be specified 
for monumental or public buildiags. Its economy 
and low cost permit its use on any building. Speci- 
ally suitable for works employing acid or alkaline 
processes. Samples and particulars free onrequest. 


Ske RUBEROID G@ L* 


8 LINCOLN HOUSE, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 




















Now Ready 
THE ANCIENT BRIDGES OF 
THE NORTH OF ENGLAND 


By & 
E. JERVOISE, A.M.Inst.C.E. 
Author of * The Ancient Bridges of the South of England” 


Much interesting historical information is 
given in the book, and reference is made 
to practically all the ancient bridges which 
still exist. Photographs of eighty of these 
are included among the illustrations. 


The book wil appeal to the antiquary, 
the fisherman, and the lover of old bridges, 
and, it is hoped, will tempt the discrimi- 
nating motorist to carry a copy with him 
in his car and prove a delightful source of 
reference to all who travel the countryside. 


The book contains about 200 pages, and 


is bound in full cloth. 


PRICE 55. 6d. Net Postage 4d. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL PRESS LTD. 


g Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W.1 
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GERMAN BUILDING EXHIBI- 
TION BERLIN 1931 IN CON- 
NECTION WITH THE INTER- 
NATIONAL TOWN PLANNING 
AND HOUSING EXHIBITION 


MAY 9™# TO AUGUST 2%° 


and the following 
sections © 


modern building ard 
construction 


modern housing 


modern building 
methods and materials 


architecture and plastic 
arts 


special exhibition of 
building and construc- 
tion for Agricultural 
needs 


garage exhibition 


DEUTSCHE 


BAU 


AUSSTELLUNG 





9.MAI-2.AUGUST 





Further information obtainable from : 


AUSSTELLUNGS-,MESSE-UND 
FREMDENVERKEHRSAMT DER STADT 


BERLIN $3 


Berlin-Charlottenburg 9. 








cvill 





Is not afraid of 


Serge Eisenstein 


MARCH JUNE 
Price 3/6 





CLOSE UP 


Has no respect for limitations 


CLOSE UP 


CLOSE UP 


Also documents the present 


Exclusive Information on Exclusive 


FILMS 


CLOSE UP 


published Quarterly 
SEPTEMBER 


Annua! subscription 15/- including postage 


Obtainable through any bookseller or from the publisher 
POOL, 26 Litchfield Street, 


tomorrow 


writes in 


DECEMBER 
Post free 3/9 


London, W.C. 2. 
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SW ANSER &SON L® 


49-51 TOLLINGTON PARK 
& TURLE RD., LONDON, N.4. 
Telephone: ARCHWAY 2980. 
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Bronze Radiator Guard 


SPECIALISTS IN 


BRONZE & IRON 
DESCRIPTION; CANOPIES; LIFT 
ENCLOSURES ; HANDRAILS ; TABLETS ; 
DRAWN METAL MOULDINGS, ETC. 


WORK OF EVERY 








io] 


po 


I. 





y : ( y 
The position in which a Spring 


hinge should be fitted is that which 
is the easiest of access. 











SPECIFICATION 
REQUIREMENTS 


For doors up to 50 Ib., 
2 single hinges (1 pair). 
Doors from 50 Ib. to 
100 Ib., 1 twin hinge at 
top and 1 single hinge at 
bottom of dvor (1 set). 
Doors from 1oo Ib. to 
200 Ib., 2 twin hinges 

(1 pair). 


DOUBLE ACTION 


HINGES 


are fixed in the same position as ordinary 
Butt Hinges, and the high cost usual with 
the fitting of other types of Le ' hinge 
is, therefore, eliminated. Their efficiency 
is proved by H.M. Office of Works, The 
L.C.C., Railway Companies, Corporations, 
Schools, Workhouses, Theatres, etc., all of 
which institutions throughout the country 
use them, as well as innumerable hotels, 
business houses, etc. 

Made of Gun Metal by British Labour 
they are extremely simple to fix or repair. 
Always specify “ Protector’? Hawgood’s 
Double Action Spring Hinges and when 
erdering give exact thickness of door 
(finished), approximate weight and _ size. 





SOLE MAKERS: 


Frotector Lump & Lighting Co Lid. 


ECCLES, MANCMESTER. 








BOILER 


OF REPUTE 


for famous buildings 
throughout the world! 


We have specialized in boiler design and construction since 
1867. Even the abbreviated list given here provides convincing 
evidence of the world-wide success won by Hartley & Sugden 
installations. Our long experience in the production of boilers 
for every possible duty is at your service. Your individual 
requirements will receive prompt attention, and our expert 


des i red . 





May our Technical Representative call upon you? 



































Boilers are now under construction for:- 


METROPOLITAN BOILERS 


4 for Unilever House, London. 


HALIFAX BOILERS 
4 for Gaol & Police Hospitals 


’ 


3 for Imperial & International Shanghai. 
Co.’s new Building, London, 3 for Pritchards new Factory 
5 for St. Thomas’s Hospital, London. rr 
London. 1 for Mansion House, London, 


3 for Bourne & Hollingsworth 2 for Haileybury College, Herts. 


Ltd., London. y 
J ’ ; a WHITE ROSE BOILERS 
2 for new Shell-Mex Building, 12 for Admiralty Buildings, 


Johannesburg. Chatham. 


Hartley & Sugden 


HALIFAX 


advice on any boiler problem will be willingly given if 




















YORKS, 
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SEWAGE EJECTORS & LIFTS 


The only reliable and efficient apparatus for raising 
crude sewage, or indeed any liquid containing a 
considerable proportion of colloid matter, grit, 
suspended solids, etc., is the air displacement pump 
termed an Ejector. The reason for this will be 
apparent when it is realised that even a small 
Ejector, handling a flow of 15 to 20 gallons per 
minute, has a working cylinder nearly 2ft. oin. in 
diameter, and provided with large bore inlet and 
outlet ports which permit the discharge of solids 
of considerable size without danger of chokage. 





Two 25-gallon Sewage Ejectors as erected 
at Canford School, Wimborne. 


Please send us your enquiries 


TUKE AND BELL, Lrp. 


No. 1 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, LONDON, W.C.2 
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SIEMENS SPECIFICATION 


ELECTRICAL 


FREDERICK CHATTERTON, F.R.I.B.A., Edit 
DISTANCE THERMOMETERS 


Visit our 193 1 
STAND B 26 EDITION 
| British 
| Chemical Plant The volume includes over thirty sections covering 
Exhibition every branch of the building trade, together with 
CENTRAL HALL, standard specification clauses. In addition the fol- 
WESTMINSTER lowing special articles appear in the current edition. 
(July 13 to 18, 1931) 


Ice Skating Rinks (J/lustrated) 
By Sypney Croucu, F.R.I.B.A., A.R.C.A. (Arch.), 
London. Mr. Clough writes with unquestioned authority 
HOTE is, THEATRE S, CINEMA S, on this very topical subject, and in the course of his 
article discusses the design and equipment of the modern 


FACTORIES, OFFICES, SCHOOLS, ice skating rink under the headings of site, planning, 


lighting, heating, refrigeration plant, and the actual ice 
and particularly in connection with floor. 


CENTRAL HEATING INSTALLATIONS Speed in Building: Its Methods of 


Attainment (J/lustrated) 


By E. MAxwe i Fry, B.Arch. (Liverpool), A.R.I.B.A. 

In these days every architect is conscious of the extra- 

ordinary rapidity with which large buildings are erected 

ELLIOTT BROS LONDON LTD in London and elsewhere, but only those who are actually 

e . applying the system upon which speed in building depends 

have any knowledge of the foresight and organisation 

(ESTABLISHED 1800) involved in the process. Mr. Fry’s treatment of the 

subject sets forth the methods by which the interests of 

Century Works, LEWISHAM, S.E.13 the client, architect and contractor are co-ordinated 
and directed to the single aim of rapid construction. 





for controlling the temperatures of 


WE SHALL BE PLEASED TO SEND PARTICULARS 


Telephone : Lee Green 4646 


| scaael Schools (J/lustrated) 


By Georce H. Wippows, F.R.1.B.A., Architect to the 
Derbyshire Education Committee. The developments 
which have taken place in the theory of school planning 
during recent years have undoubtedly produced _far- 
reaching effects on the construction of public educational 
buildings, more especially as regards their hygienic 
character, On these and other vital points connected 
with this subject, Mr. Widdows writes with authority, 
and the many innovations he advocates are certain to 
command widespread attention. 


The Architectural Uses of Glass 
(I/lustrated) 


By OLIveR P. BERNARD. The prominent place occupied 
by glass as a constructional material in modern com- 
mercial architecture is manifest at every turn, and 
Mr. Bernard, who is a pioneer in this movement, deals 
with its architectural application with characteristic 
insight. 








Preservation of Timber 


By Joun Bryan, M.Eng., Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., Officer in 
Charge, Wood Preservation Section, Forest Products 
Research Laboratory. Few subjects are of greater 


M OD E RN G LASS H O U SES importance to the architect than the deterioration of 


timber, and a knowledge of the numerous agencies 


R ] ith | a which contribute to its destruction must necessarily 

epiete wit the latest improvements precede the adoption of preventive measures. Of par- 

. ~ < ticular value is the author’s summary of the various 

te construction, ventilation and heat- classes of wood preservatives—proprietary and other- 

ing, based upon experience extending wise—and his descriptive notes as to their methods of 
application, 


over more than half a century as 


specialists in this class of work. 
P Price 10 | 6 Net 


Architects’ Designs carefully carried out. 
Postage, 1/- Inland; 2/2 Abroad 


Special Catalogue with numerous illustrations on application. 


MESSENGER & CO., LTD., The Architectural Press 


Horticultural Builders and Heating Engineers, LIMITED 
LOUGHBOROUGH, Leicestershire. 9 Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W.1 


London Office: 122 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1, 


Telepb : 691 Lo ; 1209 Viciorta. Lonpon 
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A HISTORY OF THE 
ENGLISH HOUSE 


BY NATHANIEL LLOYD, O.B.E. 


The subscription lists for Mr. Lloyd’s monu- 
mental work are now open. A very large 
number of photographs have been added 
to those which have appeared in “‘ The Archi- 
tectural Review,” and the book, which will 
contain over eight hundred illustrations, © 
will be the fullest, most complete, and most 
authoritative record of the History of the 
English House which has ever been pub- 
lished. A list of subscribers will be printed 
at the beginning of the book. The price 
on subscription will be £2 I5s., but will be 
raised on publication to £3 3s. Intending 
subscribers should send in their names now 
or write for an illustrated prospectus to 
the Publishers: 


THE ARCHITECTURAL PRESS LIMITED 


9 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W.| 
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tf 


1/1 ] ) / 
or [ ractising A rch itects 


The “ editorial side” may introduce a thing, 
but cannot for ever keep word of it before 
you, for the pressure of news upon its 


space is too great. 


Lest a thing's name, its qualities, its 
purpose, be forgotten,—” that its memory 
be kept green,“—this is a function of 


ADVERTISEMENT. 








THE ARCHITECTS JOURNAL 


“The paper for practising architects” 
Till 
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sons mase oe” BRICK CO LTD wm 


always in stock :— 
2", 2” Se 2§” hand-made multi-coloured 


2°, 2%” and 2§” hand-made reds. N h H ] - 
2” and 2§” pressed sand-faced purples. oO iy t Oo m Ww Oo Oo 


2” and 2§” pressed sand-faced reds. 


Fireplace briquettes (over 40 patterns and k . 
izes), 
size: = ing Surrey 


Moulded bricks to standard requirements. 





Operation Block, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E..C. Faced with Dorkinz Facing Bricks. 
LANCHESTER and LODGE, FF.RJA.B.A., Architects 


The modern hospital might be termed An Absolute. The Perfection of 
the Machine informs it when built, and has informed everything in its 


building. The best materials are used, but not extravagantly ; its planning 


Eaterior of neu 


is perfect ; its decoration is no more than is adequate ; its Fitness for its 
Purpose is supreme. And so a Spartan-like simplicity endows its walls, 
and if it succeed as a work of art it is by the elimination of everything 
that might be superfluous. 

i The inessential, fe said W histler, “ts « etrimental to the essential. i 

In the wards, and on the exterior, @ concession is made to the eye: the wards 
of the modern hospital are bright- with colour, and to the elevations of the 
building illustrated, a quality has been imparted by the use of multi-coloured 


Dorking Facing Bricks. 


THE DORKING 
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BEATT OLBRAN 
SMD IO Ne 612x 


THE HEAPED FIRE 


| 

| 

BKATT COLBRAN & CO, 6 THE HEAPED: FIRE COMPANY LTD: 
—_10, MORTIMER ST LONDON W.T. 


CXiv 
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Twelve Details 














in Tiles—5 





OBR- 1060 


ONH 1060 





There are more than a hundred of 
these.— Internal angle tiles, external 
angle tiles, nosed tiles, lipped tiles, 
coved tiles, ogee tiles—but, withal, 
they never forget they are—tiles. They 
fill the most awkward positions with 
ease and assurance, lending a helping 
hand to other tiles at those odd 
corners in life to which we ail come. 


They are born to their job! 


CARTER & CO, LID. 


Tile Makers 


Poole Dorset 


LONDON: 29 ALBERT EMBANKMENT, S.E.11 
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OPEN LETTERS FROM ADVERTISERS No. 4 





Tondon Office and. Showrooms: 29 Albert Embankment. S, E.11 


CARTER & CO. LTD. 


Floor & Wall Tiling Architectural Faience Fireplaces 
Mosaics Glazed & Ungla zed Terra Cotta Garden Pottery 


rOMILE + DORSET » ENGLAND 


Chairman: Telephone: POOLE 124-7 
CHARLES CARTER LONDON - RELIANCE 1471 
Joint Managing Directors: Telegrams: TILES, PHONE. POOLE 
CcC.C. CARTER A.B.C.Code 5th EDITION 

B. E. ELFORD AND BENTLEY'S 


Please reply to Poole and quote CCC /- Ath February 1931 


The Advertising Manager, 
"The Architects'Journal, 
9,Queen Anne's Gate, 
LONDON.S.W.1. 


Dear Sir, 


Advertising, we should say, is the millstone 
about our necks which helps us to float. 


Advertising has been declared to be economically 
wasterul. It IS wasteful - as all machines, all tools, 
all means to an end are wasteful. So is.transport, so 
is labour, so is steam. It is wasteful as competition 
is always wasteful. But it is no more wasteful than 
light and power -- and life. 


If tiles were born and not made we could do away 
with all our machines. And advertising is one of our 
machines. But the machine can be again and again perfected. 
It can be perfected till we forget the machine -- and 
remember only the Tile. 


As our machines are adapted to tile making - so 
is our advertising. iT IS PART OF OURSELVES. 


If you ask why we advertise in "The Architeocts' 
Journal" and the “Architectural Review", we suppose the 
answer is that a man is known by the company he keeps. 


Yours truly, 
CARTER & CO.LTD., 


fee 
— 


Joint Managing Director 
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“FERRO-GLASS’&“GLAS-CRETE”™ 


REINFORCED CONCRETE AND GLASS CONSTRUCTIONS 


ROOF AND 
PAVEMENT 
LIGHTS 


THE 
MOST SATISFACTORY 
OF TRANSLUCENT 
CONSTRUCTIONS 


DORCHESTER 
HOTEL 
PARK LANE 


Architects 

W. Curtis Green, 
A.R.A., 

and Partners. 


4430 


FEET SUPER 
USED 


An example 

of one of 

the roof 
lights. 


“A. KING & Co. Liv. 


SPECIALISTS IN REINFORCED CONCRETE AND GLASS CONSTRUCTION 


181 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


SHEFFIELD - 272 Attercliffe Rd. BRISTOL: Catt'emarket Rd, Temple Meads, LEEDS: 4 Oxford Place 
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STRUCTUR 


STEEL 


To modern Stores, Executive Buildings and 
Factories, etc., various as they are in con- 
struction, we bring our skill, wide experience 
and the personal supervision of technical 
directors. If it is going to be steelwork— 
get into touch with us now. 


RW 


Inset illustration shows the steel framework for Messrs. Tootal, Broadhurst 
Lee & Co.'s Manchester head juarters. 


Architects: H.S. Fairhurst & Son, F. & A.R.1.B.A. 








[STOCK HOLDERS _ 


TRAFFORD PARK, MANCHESTER 


Jelephone: TRAFFORD PARK 236/ (Slines/ 


82.VICTORIA STREET, LONDON,SW.1 


Jelephone V/CFORIA 6628. & 365/ 
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